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¥ of any who has died 

This is a superstition 
r with men whose entire lives 
were, on the very edge of the 
ave quite enongh, as they sup- 


great objection to fl 
remaining among 
easily accounted 
are passed, as 1 
grave, and who 


pose, to remind them of their mortality without* 


the actual presence of the effects. | 
An idea prevails among them that sharks will 
follow a ship which has a corpse on board for a 
whole voyage; and the loss of a mast, the long 
duration of a foul. wind, or any other incon- 
venience, is sure to be ascribed to the same in- 
fluence. Accordingly when a man dies on board 
ship there is an obvious anxiety among the crew 
to get rid of their late shipmate as soon as pos- 

sible. 

It need not be mentioned that the surgeon is 
in constant attendance upon the dying man, who 
has generally been removed from his hammock 
to a cot, which is larger and more commodious, 
and is placed within a screen on one side of the 
sick-bay, as the hospital of the ship is called. It 
is usual for the captain to pass through this place 
and to speak to the men every morning; and I 
imagine there is hardly a ship in the service in 
which wines, fresh meat, and any other supplies 
recommended by the surgeon are not sent from 
the tables of the captain and officers to such of 
the men who require a more generous diet than 
the ship’s stores provide. ‘The restoration of the 
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health of the invalids by such supplies is perhaps 
net more important than the moral influence of 
the attention on the part of the officers. 

Every captain ought to be seen, no matter for 


how short a time, by the bedside of any of his | 


crew. Whom the surgeon may report as dying. 
Not occasionally, but uniformly, in the quiet so- 
briety of real kindness, as well as hearty consid- 
eration for the feelings of a man falling at his 
post in the service of his country. The éc/at of 
such a death is inferior, no doubt, to that which 
occurs in battle ;, but we should recollect that on 
this very account the sacrifice deserves more at- 
tention at our hands. The merit is not less 
when the soldier or sailor dies in a distant land, 
his story untold, his sufferings unseen. 

‘As soon as the surgeon’s ineffectual offices are 
at an end he walks to the quarter-deck and re- 
ports to the officer of the watch that one of his 
patienis has just expired. At whatever hour of 

the ghy or night this occurs, the captain is im- 

wAately acquainted with the circumstance. 
At the same time the master-at-arms is ordered 
to take charge of the dead man’s clothes. Very 
shortly after poor Jack diesshe is prepared for 
his deep-sea grave by his messmates, who, with 
the assistance of the sail-maker, in the presence 
of the master-at-arms, sew him up in his ham- 
mock, and having placed a couple of shot at his 
feet, they rest the body (which now not a little 
resembles an Egyptian mummy) on a spare grat- 
ing. Some portion of the bedding is usually 
made up so as to prevent the form being too 
much seen. It is then carried aft and placed 
between two of the guns on the starboard side 


: 


oa 


of the half-deck, with the union-jack thrown 
over all. | 

Next day, generally about eleven o'clock, 
the, bell on which the half-hours are struck is 
tolled for the funeral by one of the quarter-mas- 
ters of the watch below, or by one of the de- 
ceased’s messmates, and all who choose to be 


present assemble on the gangways, booms, and , 


around the main-mast, while the fore part of the 
quarter-deck is occupied by the officers. 

While the people are repairing to the deck in 
obedience to the summons of the bell, ,the grat- 
ing on which the body is placed is takén on deck 
by the messmates of the man who has alied, and 
made to rest across the lee-gangway. The body, 
is still covered by the flag,: with the feet projeet- 
ing a little over 'the gunwale, while the mess- 
mates of the deceased range themselves on each 
side. A rope which is kept out of sight in these 
arrangements is then made fast to the grating, 
for a purpose which will be hereafter explained. 

When all is ready, the chaplain, if there: be 
one on board, or if not the captain, or officer he 
may Hesire to officiate, appears on the quarter- 
deck, and commences the beautifm service, which, 
though but too familiar to most ears, never fails 
to rivet the’attention even of the most rude and 
least reflecting. 

The has ceased to toll, and 
stands in silence and uncovered as the prayers 
are read. ‘There can be no more attentive and 
apparently reverent auditory than assembles on 
board a ship of war on the occasion of a ship- 
mate’s burial. 

At the words, ‘‘we commit his body to the 


deep,” one of the seamen stoops dewn and disen- 
gages the flag from the remains, while thé ojkers 
project the grating right into the sea. Thedody, 
being loaded with shot at one end, glances off 
the grating, plunges at once into the ocean, and, 
“In a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into its depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown," 

This part of the. ceremony is rather less im- 
pressive than the correspondent part on land, but, ' 
still there is something solemn as well as start~ 
ling in the sudden splash, followed by the sound 
of the grating as it is towed along under the 
main-chains. 

On a fine day at sea, in smooth water, and 
when all the ship’s company and officers are as- 
sembled, the ceremony just described, although 
a melancholy one, as it must always be, is often 
so pleasing, all thing’ considered, that it is cal- 


culated to leave even cheerful impressions on the 


mind, 


CITY MISSIONS. 


the rapidly increasing wealth of-the me- 
tropolis there has been a gratifying advance in 
the scale of benevolent giving, and in no direc- 
tion is there better evidence of this than in the 
large and well-appointed buildings for missionary 
purposes which have been erected by our char- 
itable citizens within a few years past. Many<- — 
of our readers are familiar with the operations 
of the New York City Mission, the oldest union 
organization in the field, and know in general 
that the band of missionary men and women who 
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are constantly going their of and 
mercy are accomplishing a vast amount of 


But not many of our citizens know so well that 


the friends of this cause, being desirous of giving 
to the people more commodious and attractive 
places of worship, lately commenced a building 
fund for the purpose, and have already raised 
#100,000 and upward, one-half of which has been 
expended in the erectign of Olivet Chapel and 
Parsonage in Second Street, and the Lebanon 
Chapel in Columbia Street. The real estate now 
held by the society is valued at 4860,000, and is 
entirely free and unincumbe®ed. ‘The Executive 
Committee, of which Rev. Dr. Howarp CrosBy 
is Chairman, composed of active pastors and in- 


fluential business men conn ected with eight dif- 


ferent religious sekaielnatten are desirous of 
securing a permanent location for the oldest mis- 
sion of the society in the First Ward, and also 
for promising missions in the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Fourteenth Wards; but the very high prices 
asked for property have delayed these enter- 
rises, 

Other missions in the city have been pushing 
forward in the same line, as the Methodist City 
Mission, the Howard Mission, the missions of 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, the Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, the W ilson Mission, the Female 
Guardian Mission, and others. If any of our 
men of wealth will look into this mission work, 
and see the practical philanthropy at work in 
these mission stations and chapels, we are sure 
they will be well satisfied with the charitable in- 
vestments that have been already made, and will 
be encouraged to give still more liberally for the 
extension and growth of these most indispensable 
and worthy objects. 

Mr. Jackson, the Secretary of the City Mis- 
sion, has, in his valuable reports, given full par- 
ticulars of the various operations of these city 
missions and their valuable results; and any of 
our readers desiring further information of their 
plans and purposes will do well to call at the 
Room No. 30 Bible House. ; 
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A NECESSARY REFORM. 


HE unfortunate situation in°which the St. 
Thomas treaty has been left, and the rejec- 
tion of the English treaty, have shown in the 
strongest light a defect of our constitutional 


system. The Embassador of the United States, 


it now appears, may not in the least represent 
the Government of his country; and the inevi- 
table result is, that no other country will care 
to treat with him hereafter unless it is known 
whether he is really a representative. Look at 
the two instances of which we have spoken. 
The Secretary of State, who has no seat in 
the Senate, and who acts independently of it, 
instructs the Embassador whom the Senate has 
confirmed to propose a negotiation to the Dan- 
ish Governmenf. - He says, indeed, -that the 


treaty must be finally ratified by the Senate, 


but the Danish Ministry knows that it must be 


ratified also by the Danish Assembly; and as. 


the Ministry is its representative, so it naturally 
considers the Embassador to whose appointment 
the Senate has consented as the representative 
of the Senate. The negotiation proceeds. The 
terms of tlie treaty are finally adjusted. The 
Danish Minister signs, the United States Minis- 
ter signs. The Dane is in the confidence of the 
Danish Assembly, and his signature binds that 
body, except for reasonable cause. The United 
States Minister is in the confidence of nobody 
but the Secretary of State; and his signature 
binds nobody whatsoever. 

Or take the case of the English treaty, and 
let us put it in:the most plausible way. ‘The 
claims for settlement arising from the Alabama 
and other ships have been: for a long time be- 
fore the English Government. It knows that 
the subjéct-is a sore one, but must be approach- 
ed. The United States Secretary of State has 
suggested arbitration, but nothing has been set- 
tied: that remains fora new Embassador. Now 
the British Government may be presumed to be 
aware of the conflict between the President and 
the Senate. It sees that the quarrel is bitter; 
and again it may be supposed to think it better 
to leave the negotiation to the Administration 
about coming into power as really representing 


the will of the people. - But the ‘President one | 


day nominates to the Senate an Embassador or 


Minister to England whom the Senate unani- | 
‘mously confirms. It is the same Senate which | 


has already rejected other candidates—the Sen- 
ate which will pass upon all the nominations of 
General Grant, and whose unanimous yoice 
must be interpreted to mean that in the settle- 
ment of the question for which mainly the new 
Minister is sent he represents the authority that 
will finally decide. It is perfectly well known 
what the new Minister is to undertake; can 
it be supposed that the Senate would unani- 
mously confirm him unless it acknowledged him 
as its representative? _ 

Fhe Minister reaches London, and negotia- 
tions begin. The proposal for arbitration came 
Originally from the United States, and England 
acceptsit. The Minister, unanimously appoint- 
ed by the treaty-ratifying authority, proposes 
the terms of a treaty; and England accepts 


them. , The Mimisters sign the treaty; and 
what is the necessary presumption? Certain- 
ly it can be nothing else than that as Lord 
STANLEY, representing the final authority in 
England, sptaks the will of that authority, so 
Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON, representing the same 
authority in his country, and by express elec- 
tion, also represents the will of that authority. 


‘But the fact is as in the case of Denmark. 


Lord StaNLey’s signature binds England; Mr. 
JOHNSON’S binds nobody. The treaty which 


the unanimously appointed agent of the Sen- 


ate has proposed, ‘and which has been, without 
serious modification, accepted, is thrown by the 


. Senate comtemptuously out of the window with 


a loud cry of something very like bad faith 
against the power to which its agent proposed 
the treaty. 

Can any situation be more absurd ? Can 
any self-respecting nation consent to treat 
with the agent of the United States until it 
knows whether the principal is in the least bound 
by him, and whether the principal will consider 
himself at liberty to scout with ignominy the acts 
of his fully-authorized representative? Would 
not Lord CLARENDON, for instance, be justi- 
fied in saying to Mr. Mor rey, if he should 
propose any action’ whatever, ‘‘My dear Em- 
bassador, no man can respect and admire you 
more than I, and it is none of my business to 
interfere with the machinery of your Govern- 
ment. But I must respect the honor of my 
own, and that does not permit me to treat upon 


-unequalterms. If you have any proposition to 


make, how can you show me that you speak for 
the authority in the United States that will final- 
ly decide upon it?” No sensible man could 
quarrel with such a question. He could only 
reply that his credentials were the nomination 
of the President and the confirmation of the 
Senate and the instructions of the State Depart- 
ment. To which Lord CLARENDON in turn would 
very pertinently rejoin, ‘‘ And such were Mr. 
REVERDY JouHNsON’s, but his work was sgrn- 
fully repudiated.” 

The point of the difficulty and the method 
of reform seem to be equally plain. ‘The Sen- 
ate knew nothing of the merits of the St. Thom- 
as negotiation. It originated with the Sec- 
retary of State, who had the President's as- 
sent. But the Senate, if it knew of the trans- 
action at all, knew nothing of its conditions and 
progress. In other words, the agent of the 
Senate acted under instructions from another 
authority. It was the same in the English case. 
Certainly the Senate was not bound to approve 
the acts of its agent acting under such instruc- 
tions; but certainly, hereafter, other Govern- 
ments, taught by this experience, will properly 
require to know whether they are dealing with 
a wholly irresponsible individual, who happens 
at the moment to be Secretary of State, or with 
the Senate of the United States, which ratifies 
treaties. . 

Now, to equalize the representative charac- 
ter of the United States Minister with that of 


‘other Ministers, that which is presumed must 


be made a fact. The Minister must really 
speak for them,-and therefore tio negotiations 
should be undertaken except by the authority 
of the Senate. The Secretary of State must 
be prohibited from instructing and proposing to 
other Powers at his own will, and whatever:sug- 
gestion is made to a foreign government by the 
United States Minister must be known to be 
the word of the body that controls our foreign 


relations, ‘Then, when the Minister of another, 


country deals with our representative, he will 
understand that he deals with an authorized 
agent. He will know that he is treating with 
the treaty-making power, and when every thing 
is done he will not, as now, have the uncom- 
fortable and ridiculous conviction that he has 
not only not seen a principal, but that he has 
had no means whatever of knowing the policy 
or even the wishes of the principal. 

If we content ourselves with saying that ev- 


ery foreign Government knows that the Senate, 
alone ratifies treaties, we must remember that 


the action of the Senate hitherto has justified 
the assumption that the Minister represented 
it.. But the St. Thomas and the English treat- 
ies have taught those Governments that he may 
not represent it, and they will act accordingly. 


INTERNATIONAL CANDOR. 


. THERE can be no doubt that the discussion 
which has been excited by the speech of Mr. 
SUMNER will be of the greatest service, and that 
the real merits of the question between England 
and this country will be much more accurately 
understood. What is needed is to look at the 
matter not as partisans whose minds are al- 
ready determined, but as honest and honorable 
men, who know that nothing is more contempti- 
ble than the indulgence of a permanently hostile 
feeling against any nation. The worst aspect 
of the situation is the usual common tendency 


‘to pander to a supposed blind jealousy of En- 


gland. It seems to be supposed that nothing 


‘can be more grateful to every American than 


to hear England unsparingly reviled ; and Gen- 
eral BuTLeR’s reported view of the English dif- 
ficulty is of the kind that politicians apparently 
believe to be most agreeable to us. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are a great 


many Americans to whom. such remarks : as are 
attributed to General BuTLER will be very wel- 
come. To propose a peremptory settlement 
within six months, of course upon our. terms ; 
to follow the refusal to entertain such a summons 
with a proclamation of non-intercourse, and to 
anticipate revolution and civil war in England 
as the inevitable result, is something so detesta- 
ble that if it be untrue that he said it, as is 
universally reported, General BuTLeR ought to 
relieve himself from the imputation. ‘* Who 
are the leaders ?” is a question that has a very 
disagreeable insinuation and pertinency after 
such stuff is published as gravely uttered by 
prominent men in the dominant party. 
Americans are perhaps not very’ fond of En- 


leglishmen; but there are plenty of Americans 


who are fond of fair play, and who will insist 
that England shall have in the settlement. of 
the dispute what they are perhaps inclined 
to believe England did not show to us in the be- 
ginning of it. Indeed, we have little doubt 
that England—by which term we now mean 
the British Government—had virtually decided 
to yield the substantial point at issue by agree- 
ing to arbitration. We said so in the remarks 
we made at the time that the treaty was_ pub- 
lished. Nor can there be much question that 
if Mr. Apams had remained .jn London the 
whole subject would now be upog the high-road 
to satisfactory adjustment. The practical per- 
plexity throughout upon our part has been the 
unwillingness to accept any adjustment which 
did not satisfy the sense of outrage. We were 
perhaps hardly in a condition to see that such 
an adjustment was impossible. It presupposed 
the voluntary humiliation of England—and of 
course England would be willing to humiliate 
herself when we are—but not before. It can 
not be said that we consciously proposed hu- 
miliation; but we did insist, in feeling at least, 
that England must regard the whole subject 
from our precise point of view, and agree to 
what we thought fit to propose, before we could 
consent to treat in detail. 

Mr. SumNER made his speech. 
was accused, and her offenses detailed, and 
the force of the American confplaint stated. 
It was done with skill and that kind of intens- 
ity of treatment of which Mr: SuMNER is very 
capable, and the country saw its emotion, how- 


ever vague, expressed in precise and weighty 


words. ‘ But when the English editors read the 
spéech, instead of printing it they made ab- 


~stracts merely, and gave first to the English 


public not what—Mr. Sumner had said, but 
what they thought of what he had said. It 
was regarded not only as the opinion of a Sen- 
ator but of the country. It was viewed not as 
the statement Of a claim to be candidly consid- 
ered, but as the peremptory demand of a peo- 
ple. ‘The result was inevitable. England in- 
stantly said, “If we have done wrong we will 
atone for it; but we will not say, upon a ques- 
tion of precedent and luw, to be determined by 
an investigation of facts, that we are guilty. 
That we will leave to arbitration.” 

Now we think, as we said last week, that the 
conduct of England was not friendly. The de- 
lay of twelve days, for instance, in procuring 
the advice of counsel by Lord RusseE.t in re- 
gard to the actual] character of the A/abama and 
the duty to arrest her, has never, it seems to us, 

._ been satisfactorily explained. The comedy of 
Mr. Harpine’s stomach-ache was not laughable, 
but it was no less absurd, . Now, upgn this very 
delay the whole question of reasonable precau- 
tion—the essential question—will probably final- 
ly rest. If the English Government chooses to 
assert that all reasenable precautions were taken, 
but that it will not insist upon the point against 
the judgment of a proper arbitrator, does it 
leave us‘ any really honorable ground of com- 
plaint as to that point? We might indeed pre- 
fer a more magnanimous course. We might 
wish that England would waive the strict point 
of legality under international precedent, and, 
in the interests of good-fellowship and civiliza- 
tion, proffer us restitution. We believe that 
there are Englishmen-and of the very best— 
who, if all imputation of bad faith were gener- 
ously and readily withdrawn, would promptly 
and gladly propose such an adjustment. But 
it is perhaps too much to expect of a govern- 
ment. It is certainly too much to anticipate 


of any government which considers itself in- 


sulted. | 

There are but two practicable methods of 
settling every international difference—one is 
war, the other arbitration; and no honest and 
intelligent man invokes the former so long as 
there is a possibility of the latter, and will often 
prefer that the dispute shall remain unsettled 
rather than appeal to the chances of war. At 
this time there is no censure severe enough for 
those who assert loosely that we do not care if 
England does not care. We do care, whether 
England cares or not. We care whether jus- 
tice is done, whether honorable obligations are 
honestly observed. If any other nation does 
not care, it is its shame; it certainly should not 
be our excuse or our example. If the people 
of this country mean to settle the English dis- 
pute by war, let us declare it, not sneak into it. 
Above all, let every intelligent : man resolve that 
he will do his best not to inflame by rhetoric 
passions already enough excited, however cool 


may seem their expression ; and that he will 


England 
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| take care, sO der as he,may, to gee that the 
truth of the essential details is set before the 
country. 


STATE OF TRADE. 


THE anomalous condition which we have 
frequently referred to of the cotton trade and 
manufacture, existing on this side of the Atlan- 
tic as well as in England, still continues. Both 
bleached and brown goods are lower in prp- 
portion than raw cotton at its present price. 
Middling was selling on the 28th as follows: 
Upland Florida, 28?; Mobile, 29; New Qr- 
leans, 294; Texas, 29}. According to the es- 
timates of sagacious merchants cloths were sell- 
ing-here at an average of from 5-to 7 per cent. 
below what the price of middlings would justi- 
fy. «At Manchester and Preston the dispropor- 
tion was not as great, but it was sufficient to 
produce serious effects. It is difficult always 
for outsiders to ascertain with precision the 
act cost of the manufacture, and whether or not 
the complaints made of loss are true, but‘when 
attended with such events as have lately:oc- 
curred both abroad and in this country, all 
doubt is at an end.’ The stoppage of mills has 
occurred on both sides of the water for this 
cause alone. 

This fact is very significant, and particularly 
in England, where the closing of the mills is 
attended with the actual loss of skilled work- 
men; whereas here they go into other occupa- 
tions, and return, if need be, to their usual la- 
bors on a revival of industry. At Preston both 
spinners and weavers continue to emigrate; but 
although they are sent to Canada as part of the 
policy to build up colonies out of the population 
which England is obliged annually to lose, they 
remain there only long enough to be able to pay 
their way to the coveted asylum. Canada looks 
on amazed at the stream of population, old and 
newly imported, which steadily flows into our 


country. The future is announced in this tend-, 


ency, which will go on depopulating the Old 
World and aggrandizing the New, until we be- 
come the acknowledged seat of superior in- 


_dustry, wealth, and power. 
The manufacturers there and here were pro- | 


ducing more goods than were being consumed, 
and there could be no doubt of the ultimate ef- 


fect of over-production. We have folloyed the 


English in stopping many looms. 

At Newburyport the Bartlet, the James, and 
the Ocean steam mills, all very large and en- 
gaged in the production of bleached goods, have 
stopped work. «The Atlantic mills, at Lawrence, 


which manufacture sheetings, one of the larg- 


est establishments, has reduced its work one- 
half. The Jackson mills, of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, and the Appleton, of Lowell, which 
produce drills and sheetings, have diminished 
their manufacture of sheetings one-third. The 
Attawagan mills, which make bleached goods 
and silesias, have reduced on the former one- 
half. The Lawrence mills and the Massachu- 
setts mills, _— which produce brown and 
bleached goods, have reduced their production 
of the latter one-half. The Dwight, the Great 
Falls, and the Lyman mills, engaged in the 
same industry, have also reduced their manu- 
facture one-half. The Kearsarge and the Cabot 
mills, producing bleached, have reduced one- 
third, It is a reasonable estimate that the 
falling off in the production of cotton cloths 
amounts to one-third of the whole manufacture, 

Those acquainted with-the effect of stopping 
mills or of reducing their manufacture know 
full well that neither is ever resorted to except 
from urgent necessity. The policy has been 
unquestionably due to the peculiarity which has 


. marked the trade for this season of a higher 


relative price for cotton than for cloth, and yet, 
in the face of this apparent inconsistency, cotton 
remains firm both here and at Liverpool. 

It is apparent that the pride of raw cotton 
must fall or that of the manufactured article 
must advance, and indeed it appears from the 
greater activity in trade which occurred at the 
close of the week terminating on the 29th May, 
that goods were more firmly held, and that 
there was a better prospect than there had been 


‘during the latter portion of the season. Cotton 


goods were firmer and in greater demand. 

The advance in gold, which, on the 29th, was 
firm for the day in the neighborhood of 1392, 
the stoppage of the mills, the opinion that con- 
traction would not be resorted to by the Treas- 


ury, and the confidence which kept up the 


price of our securities, all had their influence 
in communicating some additional activity to 
trade. It is well known that stocks arg low 
throughout the interior, and, in fact, that they 
were allowed to fall below what was usual in 
order that the July account of stock might show 
with advantage, but the features we have enu- 


merated must have had some influence in pro-. 
‘ducing the impression among country dealers 


that prices were not likely to be any lower for 
domestic goods. For the time, therefore, which 


remains for the spring trade, not exceeding two | 


months, more activity is expected than has 
marked the last two of the season. 

Trade in Great Britain will undoubtedly re- 
cuperate under the same policy; but as there 
has been no recovery from the disasters of 1866, 
which were very severe, and the country is still 
suffering from the great drought of last year, 
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tle process will be slow. That severe calamity 


‘js now showing its results. The large popula- 


tion of Great Britain is partially withdrawn from 
the consumption of English manufactures, and 
the excess of production has been thrown upon 
other countries at reduced prices. The drought 
has been met by strict economy; and now, as it 
becomes more severe,» by extensive emigration. 

‘England unquestionably desires to hold her 
population, and particularly her skilled portion, 
for the purpose of augmenting her own produc- 
tions; but she can not help the drain which is 
now enriching the United States. 


CANDOR WANTED. 


-WE can certainly never arrive at a fair settle- 
ment of any international difficulty if we per- 
mit ourselves to indulge in the kind of objurga- 
tion which the London correspondent of the 
Tribune bestows upon Senator Grimes, and 
which appears in so many of the comments 

upon the recent address of GoLDwIN SmITH. 
Senator Grimes being in London, and read- 


‘ing the daily articles of ihe London press upo 


Mr. SumNeEr’s speech and the Alabama diffi-’ 
culty, very properly writes to the Zimes a letter 
in which he calmly states the facts of the case 
as he understands them. Mr. GRIMEs says, 
first, that there was never less disposition in 
this country to go to war with England than 
now; that the Senate merely agreed to the 
conclusion of Mr. SumNER’s speech that the 
treaty should not-be ratified, not tothe arguments 
by which he reached that conclusion; that Mr. 
Sumner himself asked that the injunction of 
secrecy from the debate be removed ; that the 
conduct of Members of the British Legation, 
coupled with the proposed method of arbitra- 
tion, gave at least an appearance of probable 
unfairness in the decisions; that the desire of 
the annexation of Canada is by no means uni- 
versal in the United States, and that there is. 
no party that would think for a moment of any 
resort to force; that Mr. Mot.ey will bring in- 


structions of the most pacific character only ; * 


and, to quote the words of Senator GRIMES: 


‘“*That England's offense in the eyes of Americans 
is not ‘that she conceded belligerent rights to the 
Confederacy at.a time when the Southern States had 
apparently established themselves as an independent 
Power,’ or that she recognized their belligerent rights 
at any time, nor that we-did not enjoy the full sympa- 
thy of her citizens during the rebellion. Their real 
grievance is that the Alabama, built and fitted ont in 
an English port, never ran into a Confederate port so 
as to acquire the legal character of a Confederate bel- 
ligerent, technically or otherwise; that she was in 
truth an English vessel, sailing from a British port 
under the British flag, manned by British sailors, was. 
every where cordially received, supplied, and coaled 
at British stations, while such hospitality was denied 
to American cruisers; that she never had any other 
home than the port of Liverpool, from which she orig- 
inally departed, and remained, in law and conscience, 
a British vessel until she sank beneath the waves. 
This is our grievance. All else is the embellishment 
of the advocate and orator.” 


In writing this most temperate and candid 
letter, in which, as is seen in the extract which 
we quote, the positive claim of the United States 
against England<is clearly and admirably stat- 
ed—the only claim which can be the practicable 
basis of a treaty—the London correspondent of 
the Tribune attacks Mr. GrIMEs in these words : 
‘*Mr. Senator Grimes is at his old work of 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy, the enemy 
being in this case not Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON, 
but the party in England that hates America.” 
Is every body who does not insist upon moral 
damages giving aid and comfort to the enemy? 
Is nothing but a stout and persistent assertion 
that our own view is in all its details*the only 
just and conceivable and patriotic viewyto be 
regarded as treating the subject in the * An- 
DREW JOHNSON vein?” Is it necessary in or- 


-der to be an honest American to be a resolute 


partisan of-a theory, or the diligent promoter 
of bitter hostility? President Woo .sey, of 
Yale College, a recognized authority upon in- 
ternational law, as it is called, says that while 
Mr, SuMNER is remarkably well-informed upon 
this question, “‘he is not a wise man, though 
of excellent irftentions.” President WootsEey 
differs with Mr. SuMNER. 
been bought with British gold? Is he in dark 
and secret conspiracy with the Larrps?, Or 
is he possibly an honest and honorable Ameri- 
can citizen speaking upon a subject in which 
he is especially learned, and upon which he 
has the best right to speak with authority ? 

So with Gotpwin Saitn. He is a man as 
fully in-sympathy with the best spirit and the 
highest aims of this country as a man can be. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the facts of the 
case, and as ‘an Englishman he most warmly 
deprecated the escape of the Alabama, and de- 
plored the inevitable exasperation that would 
follow. Drawn to this country by a real sym- 
pathy, and seeking convenient opportunities 
for certain literary labor, he attaches himself 
to the youngest and one of the most promising 
of our schools of learning. He gives his ex- 


perience, his accomplishments, to its service. ~ 


He engages in the course of instruction with- 
out any remuneration whatever, and he pre- 
sents to the library of the university his own 
large and admirable and valuable library. In 
every way that a man can prove the sincerest 


sympathy and the most unselfish interest in a | 


country GoLDWIN has shown them, and 


I{as he therefore 


when he speaks fo avoid a complication which 
every wise man ought to deplore, and speaks in 
the most honorable and candid manner, he is 
saluted with a loud jeer as a man utterly igno- 
rant of America and the American people, and 
sO passionate and unjust that the critics coolly 
tell him that he had better go home again. 
But which is the more worthy of a man, and 
which shows a knowledge of the true America— 
the tone of GoLpwin Smitn’s speech or of the 
remarks attributed to General BUTLER? Whose 
spirit tends to honorabie peace? ‘Which speaks 


- as a civilized statesman ? : 


We have always said in these columns that 
the British recognition of rebel belligerency 


seemed to us needlessly hasty, and that the 


haste showeil an unfriendly feeling. But Pres- 
ident WooL_sey—quite as patriotic and quite 
as well-informed upon the subject as any jour- 
nal can justly claim to be—says that at the 
time the proclamation was issued a neutral 
might conclude without malignity or warped 
judgment that a state of ‘war existed in this 
country. And President WooLsey agrees with 
Senator Grimes and GoL_pwin Situ that the 
substantial question of the controversy is wheth- 
er due precaution was taken to arrest the Ada- 
bama. Now if wé enter upon the discussion of 
the subject by declaring these men, as in the 
one case, to be foolishly frightened, and in the 
other to.be treacherous, we say as we said in 
the beginning, there can be no satisfactory end 
to the debate. The case demands arguments, 
not epithets. 


THE JUDICIAL ERMINE IN NE 
YORK. 


JupcE Carpozo, to whose remarkable con- 
duct in a recent case of what was called con- 
tempt of court we alluded last week, has dis- 
charged the prisoners that he held, and upon 
the same affidavits’ that were originally offered. 
The prisoners, by advice of counsel, abandoned 
the writ of habeas corpus, having ascertained 
that it*would not hasten their examination. 
Indeed for the purposes of this case the priv- 
ilege of the writ ws abolished by the Judge. 


Denouncing counsel for supporting prostitutes: 
| against the courts, and retaining prisoners who 


had taken out a writ of habeas corpus for more 


than a fortnight in jail without examination, 


and arranging with his fellow-judges that the 
writ should be returnable to him only, the whole 
proceeding seems to be one of the most utterly 
absurd, if it were not so grave an outrage upon 
the guarantees of personal liberty, that the as- 
tounding record of the proceedings of modern 
New York courts presents. 

Another glimpse at the administration. of 
justice in the city: is given in this report of a 
scene in the Court of Special Sessions, his 
Honor Justice Dow1irnc upon the bench. 
There is a flavor of frontier justice in the ac- 
count; and the impudence of ANDREWs in ap- 
pearing to practice in a court of law is only sur- 
passed by that of BEAUREGARD in demanding 
some balance claimed to be due to him before 
he tried to overthrow the Government. We 
take the report from a late number of the Sun: 


Soon after the opening of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions yesterday morning a lawyer appeared to defend 
a prisoner for a petty offense. Justice Dow.1ne took 
a sharp look at the lawyer, and after a while inquired 
his name. ‘ ANpREws,” replied.the lawyer. 

Yes, I thought so. But you are so much altered 
with your whiskers shaved off that I hardly recog- 
nized you.” Then, raising his voice, Justice Dow- 
LING continued in a very determined manner, “ Well, 
Sir, you can't practice in this court. I have told you 
so a dozen times. Now, clear out!” 

“But, Sir,” put in Anprews, ‘I am a member of 
the bar.” 

‘*] don’t care whether yon are or not,” thundered 
the Judge. ‘‘I say you can't practice here, and that 
is enough.” 

‘Will your Honor then please remand the prisoner 
until my partner can be sent for to defend him?” 

‘*I don’t want your partner here. I say that I will 
not allow you to practice in my Court. Now get.” 

The lawyer, amazed, hastily made his exit. 

Prisoner,” continued Justice Dow ine, “seeing 
that you are your own counsel, the Court discharges 
you.” 

AnprRrEws is the Virginian who harangued a crowd 
of rioters in Lexington Avenue in July, 1863. He was 
tried for this crime, and sentenced by Judge NEtson 
to three years in State Prison. Somehow he obtained 
a pardon before the expiration of his term of imprison- 
ment and managed to get himself admitted to the bar. 
We never heard of him again until yesterday. 


GIFTS AND OFFICES. 


WE are sorry to see some foolish insinuations 
in regard to the President that were iost volu- 
bly expressed, just after the inauguration, by 
the papers which are hostile to_him, recently 
revived in a journal which we ha supposed to 
be friendly. Certain gentlemen who liked Gen- 
eral M‘CLELLAN and highly valpéd his services 
to the country gave him a hot It was a very 
honorable gift both to the givers and to the re- 
ceivers. Certain other gentlemen gave a house 
to General Grant, and the same thing was true, 
It was a tribute Of admiration which it was 
most proper for them to offer and for him to 
accept. Certain other gentlemen still, gave 
a house to General SHERMAN. Has General 
SHERMAN forfeited in any degree the confidence 
of his countrymen by accepting it ? 


Now in the case of General Grant, is it not. 


plain that the circumstances very naturally 


| 


threw him into relations more or less familiar 
with those who had been so interested in him, 
and so desirous to show their grateful sense of 
his services’ as to make him the gift? And 
when he came to select persons for offices he 
chose from the men whom he knew, whether 
they had been made known to him by intimacy 
arising from military association in the field or 
in other ways, Mr. Stewart, for instance, 
was one of those who gave a house to General 
Grant. He had also interested himself in an 
early designation of the General for the Presi- 
dency. ‘They were naturally brought together. 
The General when in New York was much with 
Mr. Stewart, observing his business methods 
and his ability. When he nominated Mr. Stew- 
ART for Secretary of the Treasury did any man 
who was not determined to carp seriously sup- 
pose that the nomination was made in settlement 
° of the house.account, or because the President 
believed that Mr. Stewart would make a good 
Secretary ? 


So with the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. - 


Borte was known in a similar way to the Pres- 
ident. .The latter wished to take a member of 
the Cabinet from Pennyslvania who was not a 
politician in the usual sense, and who was not 
recommended by politicians for a party purpose. 
This may have been an unwise course, but it 
certainly was not a dishonest course, and it was 
exactly what very many of the best men in the 


- country hoped that the President would do. He 


therefore selected from Pennsylvania a gentle- 
man whom he personally knew and trusted. 
Does any body again seriously suppose that 
General GRanT appointed Mr. Borre because 
Mr. Borie had been one of several to present 
a house to him? 

Of course the coincidence offers a fair chance 
for an enemy, but not fora friend. The proc- 
éss is simple enough., A gives B a valuable 
present. B gives A an honorable office. Argal, 
the one is a consideration for the other. But 
such charges against such a man, or rather such 
insinuations, for no one dares to make a charge, 
are surely unworthy honorable journalists. The 
exigencies of party, especially in the case of the 
present opposition, are so stringent that honor 
and common courtesy are not to be expected. 
But from those who do not believe General 
GRranT to be a knave we have a right to expect 
only frank and manly criticism. Is it frank to 
insinuate such a charge? Is it manly by such 
innuendoes to destroy. confidence in an honest 
man? 


SCHOOLS AND RELIGION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Times, 
writing in the interest of the Roman Catholic 
movement against the free-school system of 
this State; says that he does not object to the 
claim that the State should educate the chil- 
dren in all that makes good citizens, but that 
he does assert that the State refuses to take the 
necessary measures to make them good men 
and good Christians, and therefore that it can 
not make them good citizens. This means 
merely that only religious men are good citi- 
zens, and that the State does not provide re- 
ligious instruction. 

Now the State does not claim that it ought 
to provide instruction in all that makes good 
citizens, for that is wholly impracticable. If it 
did make thisclaim, however, therecould certain- 
ly beno ground of argument for sectarian instruc- 
tion; for if any thing would surely make bad 
citizens it would be a system of education that 
by isolation deepened sectarian lines, and di- 
vided society into a multitude of hostile relig- 
ious camps. The claim of State education is 
that a certain amount of practical knowledge, 
not of theological dogma, nor of moral specula- 
tion, is essential to the good order and economy 


_ of society. Education, in the view of the State, 


belongs to the Police Department. The State 
is interested that every citizen shall be orderly, 
not that he slrall be Jew, nor Baptist, nor Pres- 
byteriqgn, nor Unitarian, nor Roman Catholic, 
nor Episcopalian, nor sectarian in any way what- 

ever. ‘The State is not sectarian, but it pro- 
tects allsects. It builds court-houses and jails, 
but not churches, If you are an orderly man 
you may believe what you will, so far as the 
State is eoncerned. Formerly, and in other 
countries now, as recently in Austria and in 
Spajn, and in England at the present time, the 
State has a religion, and undertakes to promote 
religion by the influence of the State. And to 
that very action the degradation of the mass of 
the people in Austria and Spain was largely at- 
tributable; while in England it has been only 
successfully resisted by the sturdy good sense of 
the people. 

To ask in this country, as the Roman Catho- 
lics do, that their share of the school-tax shall 
be given to them to be expended as they choose 
in schools of their own, is simply to ask that the 
whole body of tax-payers shall not decide in 
what manner the common good can best be 
promoted. It is to ask substantially, and at 
last, that each tax-payer shall decide how his 
tax shall be expended. — It is, moreover, to de- 
mand that the State shall maintain and fortify 
sectarian dissension. This was plainly seen 
some years ago in Michigan, when this favorite 
project of the Roman Catholics was introduced 


into the Legislature of that State. The Bishop — 


© 


of another Church highly approved the plan» 
and he arrived at the capital with his proposi- 
tion that his church also should have its share- 
The Legislature paused and asked, ‘‘ Why not 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, 
the Congregationalists also; and_if these also,’ 
then what?” Ahd the Legislature very wisely 
declined to adopt so foolish @ measure. 


NOTES. 


WE gave in our issue for May 15 an illustra- 
tion of the Sunday School Convention held at 
Newark, New Jersey, April 28, 29, and 30. 
Our illustration was from an excellent photo- 
graph taken on the spot by T. F. Crane, of 
Newark. Accidentally the proper credit was 
omitted at the time. We regret the circum- 
stance, and cheerfully take this opportunity to 
give the photographer the mention which he de- 
serves, and to call attention to the very excellent 


photograph which furnished the hasis of our 


representation. 


THE comfort and pleasure attending a visit to 
our Central Park this summer will be much en- 
hanced by ‘‘ the New Central.Park Pleasure Car- 
Tiage Service,” which has been inaugurated un-. 
der the auspices of’Controller A. H. Green and 
the Commissioners of the Park. - The regular 
business of this Service commenced June i, and 
furnishes a ride over all the carriage-ways of the 
Park for 25 cents, in a carriage ‘‘ of exceeding 
elegance, adapted to all weathers.” 


DOMESTIC. INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue ceremony of fea the soldiers’ graves 
took place May 30, and was universally observed. In 
the evening especial memorial exercises were attend- 
ed at the Academy of Music in this —< General 
Sickles, Commander of the Army of the Republic in 
New York State, delivered an address, and a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D. As 
the day appointed for decoration was Sunday, the 
previous day was obeerved in Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and other cities. At Gloucester, Massa- 
— General Butler delivered the memoria¥ ad- 

ress. 

As the steamer Russia, from Liverpool, was coming 
up the bay on the morning of May 26, shé ran into 


‘the Austrian ship Fivlia Maggiore, from Marseilles, , 


which arrived on May 24, and was lying at anchor o 
Bedlow’s Island. The ship was struck on the port 
side, and sank in a few minutes, and now lies sub- 
merged in water reaching up to her lower yards. The 
steamer was in charge of a pilot at thetime. No lives 
were lost. 

The Census Committee met in Washington May 26 
to organize and prepare for their work. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the old South 
Church in Boston was observed on Sunday May 23. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has annexed Dcr- 
chester to Boston. 

During the last year the divorces in, Connecticut 
num ered 478, or more than one-tenth the number of 
marriages. 

The Republican Congressional Convention for the 
Third District of Illinois have nominated, on the 


three hundred and fifty-third ballot, H. C. Burchard, 


of Freeport, for election to Congress, in place of Hon. 
Elihu B. Washburne. 

A hail-storm visited Wheeling, Virginia, on May 
28. Some of the stones that fell weighed singly three- 
quarters of a pound. 


The mother of Stephen A. Douglas died at Clifton - 


Springs, New York, 

The following-named gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed a board of visitors to the Mili Academy 
at West Point: General David Hunter, United States 
Army; General W. Q. Gresham, Indiana; General] John 
Eaton, Jun., Tennessee; Hon. B. F. , Missouri ; 
Judge C. H. Warren, Maseachusetts; M. B. Anderson, 
D.D., President of Rochester University, New York ; 
reget L. Stanton, D.D., President of Miami Univerri- 
ty, 0. 


y 30. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Company. has com- 


plied with the act passed at the last on of Con- 
gress, requiring the deposit of a security for the com- 
pletion of its portion of the Pacific railroad, and fixing 
a of the Central with the Union at or near 


FOREIGN NEWS. | 


Tue elections in France have as a rule resulted in 
the victory of the Government candidates. The offi- 
cial papers say that the elections extinguish the old 


parties, and leaves the Liberal Empire opposed by only. 


a few revolutionary candidates. , 

The Spanish Cortes has lately been debating the 
Cuban question. On }fay 26 Sefor Castellar, the great 
Republican orator said if Spain had followed the ex- 
ample of En iand in her treatment of Canada, by 

anting the liberties which the Colonies now claim 
or themselves, the outbreak in Cuba would have been 
prevented. Marshal Serrano replied that Captain-Gen- 
eral Dulce granted the required liberties when he en- 
tered upon the Government of Cuba, but ae eg a 
blinded some of the inhabitants to the intentions of 
the Home Government. By the demonstration of 
physical force rebellion had been suppressed ; but the 


f moral disorder was disappearing very slowly. Wheu 
sla 


the norma] state of the nd is restored, the Home 
Government, acting in conjunction with the deputies 
of Cuba, will suppress slavery and punish all persons 
engaged in the slave-trade. 

Queen Isabella has declined to abdicate in favor of 
Asturias. | 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce Have voted 
an address of welcome to Mr. Motley, our Minister to 
England. Mr. Motley arrived in Liverpool May 30. 

When the question of religious unity was before the 
Spanish Cortes Senor Echegary created quite a sensa- 


tion in the Chamber by an allusion to a discovery © 


which has been recently made in Madrid in the course 
of the levelings and excavations now in penateas for 
city improvements, The workmen lighted upon the 
old site of the auto da fes of the Inquisition, called in 
the history of that fearful tribunal the ** Quemadero de 
la Cruz” (burning place of the Cross). The cuties 
of a new road through that part of the city has lai 
bare, like’ geological strata, long black layers, super- 
imposed one above the other, at distances of one or 
two feet in the sandstone and clay. Some of these 
layers extend 150 feet in a horizontai direction, and at 
first sight look like regular geological strata, but are 
in reality the remains of the Inqvisition fires! They 
consist of coal coagulated with human fat, bones, the 
remains of singed hair and the shreds of burnt gar- 
ments! Great excitement has been created by the 
discovery, and’ the people of Madrid have visited the 
spot in thousands to satisfy themselves of the fact, and 
to carry away some memento Of that dark age of in- 
tolerance and cruelty. ee 

The Government of Peru has recognized the Cubans. 
as belligerents. 

Caballero de Roda is to take the place of General 
Dulce as Captain-General of Cuba. Dulce has been 
suffering for a long time from ill-health, 
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TY. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HETTY AT LAST. 


So: Rebecca hung .on, doing the work which 
God in his kindness had given her. Waiting by 
the tide, month after month, for a message from 
the sea. 

When the wind was very wild, and the rain 
beat upon the glass, she would get up and do 
as she had now so often seen the sailors’ wives 
do, walk up and down the room with her arms 
tightly folded; thinking of the man she loved at 

_ Jt was a very wild fierce night six months aft- 
er she came there, and was very late. She had 
not long come in, after making one of some: 
eighty women who had been out in the rain 
and the wild weather to see an accident. Cap- 
tain Moriarty had driven from his moorings in 
the gale, and caused an alarm as great as if the 
Houses of Parliament were afire. Rebecca had 
ended with a hearty laugh when all things were 
put straight, and had come home to her solitary 
supper of bread and cheese; and the wind was 
very wild, and -her heart was very heavy, and 
She ate her supper walking wp and down, and, 
I am very much afraid, crving. 

The door was opened, and a voice coming from 


_ a figure which she could not see, said, ‘‘ If you 


please, Miss, old Job Partridge, of the Mary 
Ann, is much worse, and wants to see you im- 
mediate.” 
**I will be with you directly,” said Rebecca ; 
**how far is it?” 
**sAbout a mile straight in the tecth of the 
“wind, and it is raining ¢ats, dogs, marlin-spikes, 
and copper sheathing,” said the voice. . 
**] will be with you in two minutes,” said Re- 
becca. **I have been out and got my hair wet, 
‘and have been drying it. Mr. Moriarty has lost 


_ his moorings, but he has been brought up by a 


hawser from the Elizabeth now. I will not de- 
» tain you an instant.” 

The voice said, in the most emphatic manner, 

** You will do,” and out of the darkness came a 

young woman shorter than herself, who put her 

two hands on Rebecca’s shoulders, and looked 
up, and Rebecca knew in an instant that she was 
looking on a beauty more splendid than her own. 

She was perfectly amazed, and stammered out, 
‘Is it, is it—” 

Of course it is, my dear soul.” 

“Is it Hetty?” said Rebecca. 

** Of course it is, my dear. Who else did you 
think it was? Now have a good look at me. 
Look at me,” said Hetty; and Rebecca did so, 
wath fixed eyes and open mouth, for this myste- 
rious long-concealed Hetty was the strangest 
creature she had ever seen in her life. 

She was dressed in close-fitting sailor’s blue, 
and had just taken a sailor's tarpaulin hat off her 
head, and shaken out her hair; it was a crown 
of dark chestnut. In features, more particularly 


a 


in the quaint, beautiful mouth, turned habitually | 


up at the corners, she resembled very closely Sir 
Joshua’s Muscipula; as she shaded her great ha- 
zel eyes with her hand, to get a good look at Re- 
becca, Rebecca saw that she was like her father, 
but also like some one she had never seen. 

Rebecca was dazed and stunned at the appari 
tion. jShe had loved beauty deeply, and 


~ told that Hetty was beautiful; but she was not 


prepared for this. And where did the girl get 
that wondrous, tender, pathetic expression from, 
almost as strange as her beauty? Rebecca soon 
knew whence came that look. 

** Rebecca, dear,” said Hetty, .“‘ God is send- 


‘ing Jack and I a little one. Will you nurse me- 


until itis born, and I am fit to go afloat again?” 
- ‘That was all she said, and Rebecca said exact- 
ly nothing at all; but she laughed such a happy 
langh that Hetty laughed again ; and kissing her, 
‘and shaking the -rain-drops from her hair, sat 
down upon the easy-chair and demanded.tea. 

The seed-time of Rebecca's life had been hard 
and bitter, but the harvest was beginning now. 
Beginning in doubt, trouble, anxiety, but in deep 
glorious happiness. She was getting a share in 
the great life which was moving about her. The 
arrival of this strange, beautiful storm-bird from 
the wild sea was now, to her, a deeper, more in- 
tensé pleasure than all the castles, broughams, 
opera-boxes, and diamonds that any lady ever 
had in this world. : 

**I think we shall be very fond of one an- 
other,”’ said Hetty. ; 

““That is quite my opinion,” said Rebecca. 
** Where have you been, Hetty ?” 

-** Slopping round,” said Hetty. ‘‘I am per- 
fectly sick and tired of these clipper ships; and 
I deciare most positively, that when what is go- 


_” ing to happen,has happened I will never put. my 


kit on board of another. Jack, thank Heaven, 
has got one of the old sort.” 

** Has he got a ship?” said Rebecca, eagerly. 

Certainly he has,” said Hetty. 
’. ** And where is Jack gone?” asked Rebecca. 

““Callao, for orders,” said Hetty; ‘‘that,. he 
says, expresses, in sailors’ language, Greek, Kal- 
ends. Ships cleared for Callao never know w 
they are going; it may be Melbourne, and it 
may be Hong-Kong—one as likely as the other. 
I shall not see him for a year.” 

** Are you not impatient ?’’ asked Rebecca. 

** My good soul, if sailors’ wives were to get 


impatient they would go mad. I liave laid my 


heart and soul at the feet.of one sailor, and you 
have laid yours at the feet of another. Sailors’ 
wives must know how to wait and suffer. And 
if you have a common religion, if you believe 
that there is no cloud at death between you and 


. your husband, you can get through any thing. 


That is the case between Jack and myself.” 
“Yes,” said Rebecca, and there was a great 


deal in her Yes. 


‘* Now,” said Hetty, ‘‘I am.going to tellgyou a 
thing which will make you very angry and make 
you hate me, Jack has openly joined the Church 
of England, and I have gone with him.” 

‘* Why not, Hetty ?” said Rebecca, turning her 
face to Hetty. | 

‘*Why not?” said Hetty. ‘‘ Why, of all the 
indiscretions I ever committed, this is the worst. 
I hope you will not be so foolish as I have been.” 

‘** Why not?” said Rebecca. 

‘** Because you would cut the last ground from 
under my father’s feet. Rebecca, you have a 
noble soul committed to your care, for which you 
will have to answer at the Day of Judgment. 
Follow him—do not lead him. A led manis an 
ill thing. I have been to sea, and I know.” 

Here there was an interruption: Mrs. Tryon 
stood at the door. 

** Now then, Miss Turner; you are talking her 
to death. Het, old girl, how are you? You did 
right to come home to Miss Turner and I, though 
Miss Turner is a fool.” — 

‘‘T have known that for a long time,” said 
Rebecca, quietly ; for Mrs. Tryon had called her 
a fool in a way which did not give offense. 

There are different ways of calling people fools. 
- ** Where is your man gone?” said Mrs. Tryon 
to Hetty. | 

“*'To Callao for orders,” said Hetty. 

‘* He is a fool, and you were a fool for letting 
him go,” said Tryon. 

‘*Don't talk nonsense, my dear soul,” said 
Hetty. ‘* You may think it fine, but we do not.” 

‘*Is he going through the Straits or round the 


Horn ?” askg@§fryon. 
**Round théjiern,” said Hetty. His ship 
would never through the Straits, she is bad 


to get about. I did not like his crew myself. 
Too many Malays. I don’t like it altogether, 
and the ship is, I doubt, wet; and in my opin- 
ion, Mrs. Tryon, she is extremely over-s : 
Why, Jack told me himself that she had broke 
her main-yard lift by sheer rolling, and dropped 
it on to the slings.” 

_ ** Those iron lifts are all rubbish,” said Mrs. 


Tryon. 

**I know that,” said Hetty; ‘‘ but that does 
not make amends for Jack’s carrying on round 
the Horn with iron lifts. And his ship’s bows 
are too far aft, so that she don’t seem as though 
she would lift well with a reefed foresail, when 
she is going before it. As for laying her to ina 
gale of wind, my dear, if I was on board of her 


when Jack proposed to do it I should get out. 


and walk. ve 
‘* Look at her,” said Tryon, quietly. 


- It was Rebecca to whom she called attention. — 


She had gone to sleep on the floor with her head 
on a hassock. ‘‘ Pretty sweet,” said Tryon. 
** Have you heard any thing of Morley, dear ?” 

‘*Speak very low,” said Hetty. - has 
gone.on to Patagonia in the Hiiza. And the 
Sydney Herald says that they are all dead.” 

‘* You don’t believe it, dear?” said Mrs, Try- 
on. 

** Of course I don’t,”’ said Hetty. “‘ Jack says 
that he don’t believe a thingamy of it.” 

This is the way religious sailors’ wives talk 
confidentially, ladies and gentlemen, Of course 
they ought not to do so, but they do it. 

**]T don’t believe a solitary word of it,” said 
Tryon. ‘‘ But that Patagonian coast is a awful 
bad ’un. Look how sweet she sleeps, pretty 
love, pretty dear!” | 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 


THERE came a long time now while Rebecca 
and Hetty abode together like Ruth and Naomi. 
But all danger to Rebecca was over in the pres- 
ence of a necessity greater than her own. Her 
own self was dead and ended, and she had three 
others, Morley, Hetty, and Hartop; not to men- 
tion three dozen others in the swarming, seafar- 
ing population all around her. 

To lose sight of self utterly for one moment is 
to have lived for one moment. 

Rebecca lived much now, for she never had 
time to think of herself at all. And the very 
person who took her away from herself most was 
that bonny, shrewd, beautiful Hefty. © 

Mrs. Tryon had a fight with Hetty about her 
treatment of Rebecca; but after a long engage- 
ment of an hour Tryon retired, with all her 
masts shot away (but-with her colors flying), 
leaving Hetty the victor. As I can not, from 
want of space, give an account of the whole of 
this great battle, I will give the last part of it; 
so that ex pede Herculem, the reader may; judge 
what the beginning of the fight was like. 

** You worry the girl so,” said Tryon. 

**T want to,” said Hetty. ‘‘I want to take 
her out of herself, and make her. think of me, 
not of my father.” 

“* Why ?” 


** Because I am beginning to believe that my 
father is in heaven,” said Hetty. ‘‘The So- 
ciety are getting very anxious.” 

‘*But sending her these errands in such 
weather,” said Mrs. Tryon; ‘‘ you will kill her.” 

** She is not made of sugar,” said Hetty. 


Rebecca came in at this moment, and as an. 


illustration of how much Hetty meant to attend 
to Mrs. Tryon, she said to Rebecca, coolly : 

**T want sardines for my supper. I am to 
have every thing I fancy, and I fancy them. 
And the sardines at the corner shop are no- 
thing but pilchards, and taste gf hair-oil. Go 
up the street, and get a box of the small ones 
at Elmses.” 

And Rebecca went out into the rain again? 
without one word. 

**T call it shameful usage,” said Mrs. Tryon. 

‘* It is the system I mean to pursue with her,” 
said Hetty, coolly. | 

When Rebecca came back with the sardines 
Hetty called her to her. 


Rebecca, Mrs. Tryon has been saying that 
if I try you as I do you will lose your love for 
me, Is that so?” 


‘¢She must be perfectly foolish,’’ said Rebec- - 


ca, sharply. ‘‘1 wish you would try me more. 
You don’t think it, Hetty ?” 

‘‘Not I. I will tell you the whole truth. _ If 
sailors’ wives brood and think of nothing but 
themselves and their husbands they will go mad. 
Unless you are busy you will never be happy. I 
have no letter from Jack, from Valparaiso.” 

And I have none from Alfred.” 

“Self again. You should think of me, not 
of my father. I told you that pa was gone to 
Patagonia, and you don't suppose that there are 
letter-boxes there. 
me. 

_ But Rebecca cried very much indeed, and Het- 
ty let her alone for a little. 

“* Becky, dear,” she said at last, ‘‘ get me to 
bed, and send for Doctor Warnford. I am go- 
ing to be ill.” And Rebecca got her to bed and 
sent for the doctor. 

Meanwhile Hetty had leaned her face to the 
wall, weeping silently. ‘‘ Father and Jack both 
together. O God, in thine infinite mercy, judge 
me not too. heavily !” 3 


On the morrow, Hetty, lying in the same bed . 


where Mr. Turner had died, and watching the 
ships pass up and down the river, lay with a 
brave boy on her bosom, and was quite quiet 
and well, saying very little indeed. | 

Presently came Mrs. Tryon with a piece of 
news which she imparted to Rebecca. ‘‘ Jack 
Hartop has lost his ship.” ne 

Rebecca was so puzzled by the news that she 
found herself wondering whether Jack Hartop 
had dropped his ship down an area railings, or 
lost it at cards, or left it accidentally in a railway 
carriage, or gone on shore forgetfully and let it 
sail away by itself into unknown seas; when 
Mrs. Tryon said, sharply « 

‘* You are wool-gathering. Don't doit. He 
has lost his ship on Cape Northumberland, and 
his certificate with it.” 

** It will kill her,” said Rebecca. | 

** Yes, if she is told. But she must not be. 
Now you understand.” 

‘** Yes, J understand,” said Rebecca, and Mrs. 
Tryon walked out. 

It was a long time before Hetty was well 
enough to be told any thing about Hartop’s mis- 
hap. It was a much longer time before Rebec- 
ca said one word to her about it. 

She did not know what to do. God solved 
the problem for her ultimately, in this way : 

Hetty had got about, on the wharf, and by 
the river, with her baby, impressing on the new- 
ly-formed retina of that young gentleman the 
images Of ships. Otherwise the life went on 
among the sailors’ wives left waiting“for some 
who came back hearty and well; for some who 
came back broken, though as dear as ever; 
and for some who never came back at all. It 
had come on to rain one evening, and Rebecca 


_caught Hetty on the wharf, and pulled her into 


the house. 
**T have news,” said Rebecca. 


‘You need not trouble to say, that, Becky,” 


said Hetty. ‘‘Is it pa or Jack? 

** Jack,” said Rebecca. ‘‘He has lost his 
ship and been court-martialed.” 

“* Then he is not dead ?” said Hetty. 

** Not he,” said Rebecca. 

** Has Jack lost his certificate ?”’ asked Hetty. 

““No, Hetty. Hetty, be quiet and I will tell 
you every thing. Hetty, listen, and be quiet.” 

“*T am quite quiet,” said Hetty. ‘‘ If Jack is 
alive and well, what care 1? You say that he 
has not lost his certificate. If they had dared 
to take it away I would have tweaked Dr. 
Deane’s nose till they renewed it.” - 

** But I have to read you something,” said Re- 


becca: . 
‘* You had better read it then,” said Hetty. 
Rebecca read, in a very fluttering voice, from 
a newspaper, Zhe Melbourne Argus: 


**The Board which sat on Captain Hartop, 


of the ship Flying Cloud, have reported. — 

‘**It appears that Captain Hartop was keeping 
his due course, when, being warned by the sud- 
den fall of the mercury, he made for sea, but in 
consequence of the calm which preceded the hur- 
ricane which has devastated our southern shores, 
he was unable to get way on his ship. After the 
cyclone struck her of course there was no possi- 
bility of saving her. Up tothis point the Board 
consider that Captain Hartop’s conduct was 
most seamanlike—” 

‘* Thank you for nothing, quoth the gallipot,”’ 
said Hetty, quietly. ‘‘ If Jack could not fiddle 
his ship out of any thing in reason, I should like 
to see the man who could.” 

‘* After the ship struck on the reef under Cape 
Northumberland, the conduct of Captain Hartop 
was beyond all praise for which they can find 
words. His personal prestige among his sailors 
seems to have been so great that on this terrible 
night they passed quietly into the boats, in the 
calmer water in the lee of the reef, without no- 
ticing that he himself had remained with his 
first mate, Green—” 

‘¢T shall not discharge that young man,” said 
Hetty, with a slight flutter in her voice; ‘‘ go 
on, Rebecca. Jack, Jack, you are a sailor!” 


‘‘__In order to see whether there was any 


chance of saving any thing for the underwriters 
in case of the gale moderating, taking his chance 
of swimming on shore. The Board wish it to 
be distinctly understood that their opinion is that 
during this unhappy wreck, and in the long 
march between the place of the wreck and the 
nearest settlement, Captain Hartop conducted 
himself from first to last like a splendid British 
sailor.” 

‘‘Of course Jack did,” said Hetty, quietly. 
‘‘Do not J know him? Jack is a man of pluck 
and energy. Jack isa sailor, every inch of him. 


You should think about . 


I sup his owners will give him another ship 
at once, after that report. If they don’t, I will 
spend a little time at their office not very pleas- 
antly for them.” 

And she looked Rebecca straight in the face 
as cool as a cucumber. And Rebecca was deep- 
ly puzzled. 

** Well, and so that is the whole of it, is it ?” 
said Hetty. ‘‘I am glad that beast of a ship is 
at the bottom of the sea without drowning Jack 
or any of the men. Is there any thing more to 
tell ?’ 

Rebecca was getting more and more puzzled. 
‘* Has she a heart at all?” she said to herself. 


** Yes, Hetty,” she said; ‘‘ but I do not know . 


how to tell it. The Panama route—” 

There was no need to say more, or to ques- 
tion whether or no Hetty had a heart. The 
door ned quickly, and in the open doorway 
stood Jack Hartop. | 

Hetty stood up and spread out her ten fingers 
toward him. In less than a second her pretty 
arms were round his neck, and he was hugging 
her like a bear. She said, ‘‘ Love, love, love,” 
and he said, ‘‘ Darling, darling, darling,” which 
is folly the most incurable. But if you will bring 
me any gentleman who will affirm on his oath 


-that he has never made a fool of himself to the 


same extent, I will politely decline that gentle- 
man’s acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ANOTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 


Tue life thus enriched by two whom she loved 
went smoothly on for Rebecca.’ Not cheerfully, 
for there came no word of Mr. Morley at all. 
Hetty and Hartop spoke continually about him, 
always pleasantly. When it was hot, Hetty 
would say, ‘‘I doubt he is cold, poor dear, there 
where he is;” and Hartop would say, ‘‘ Ay, it is 
winter there now.” At dinner Hetty might say, 
‘*T doubt he has no lamb and green peas to-day, 
poor man;” and Hartop would say, ‘‘ No, he 
will be having mainly fish and seal beef for his 


| dinner. It is not bad, but not so good as this.” 


So they would -talk to her, keeping his image 


perpetually before her mind, they both having. 


given up all hope. 

They kept from her the news that the mission- 
ary ship had been lost, but that a few of the mis- 
sionaries were heard to be alive three months 
after. They kept from her their knowledge of 
the bitter, hopeless coast of Patagonia, and Het- 
ty had so persistently forced on her the maxim 
that sailors’ wives must not fret, that she be- 
lieved her, and abode in quiet, busy, and not 
unhappy, ignorant of the chances of the sea. 

But day by day it became evident to her that 
Jack Hartop was growing to be a person of great 
consequence among a certain great and powerful 
society. Her father had belonged to this society, 
and she had been to a May meeting of it, pre- 
sided over by a certain great earl; and one day 
in these times she found this same earl, whom 
she knew by sight, talking eagerly and familiarly 
with Jack Hartop. 

She heard him say, ‘‘ It is certainly a splendid 
offer—a splendid offer. And as a sailor, Mr. 
Hartop, you think that the yacht is big enough.” 

‘¢Bless you, my lord, I would sail her any 


where! ‘Two hundred and eighty tons!—why, — 


she is a frigate.” 

‘*Tt is somewhat singular that Lord Ducetoy, 
who is not even a subscriber, and a—” 

At this moment Rebecca passed with a slight 
bow and went on. 

‘* Who is that young lady ?” said Lord S. 

Miss Turner.” 

‘‘Qh; I was saying that it seems singular that 
a mere sportsman like Lord Ducetoy should in- 
terest himself so deeply in a cause like this, as to 
lend his yacht and her stores, and offer to pay a 
picked crew out of his own pocket, on condition 


| of your commanding the expedition.” 


‘*My lord,” said Hartop, “‘it is easily ac- 
counted for. Lord Ducetoy is cousin to Miss 
Turner, who has just passed, and Lord Ducetoy 
was under the deepest obligations to her father 
for saving his property from the Philpott smash.” 

‘¢ But what has Miss Turner to do with it ?” 

‘‘She is engaged to be married to Morley, and 
she does not know what you and I do.” 


‘*God help her in her grief!” said Lord S., 


raising his hat solemnly. 

‘* Amen,” said Jack Hartop. 

‘¢ When can you sail ?” 

‘* Well, in consequence of this offer of Lord 
Ducetoy’s, I can get to sea in a week: If they 


are alive, they owe their lives to Lord Ducetoy.” © 


‘* Under God,” said Lord S. 
‘Under God, I mean,” said Jack. ‘‘ But he 


has saved us in one way or another two months _ 


of valuable time.” 

is really so.” 

‘¢ By-the-by, my lord, Miss Turner is to know 
nothing of Lord Ducetoy’s gift.” 

‘‘Indeed! Was there ever any tenderness in 
that quarter ?”’ 


‘¢Oh, never, I think. He lost his heart effect- 


ually in America, before he ever saw her. But 
he has a profound admiration for her.” 

‘‘Ts Mrs. Hartop going ?” said Lord S. 

**Oh yes, my lord, she is going. You may be 
quite certain that she could not keep her hand 
out ofa thing of this kind.” 

‘¢ God go with her!” said Lord S., and so they 


arted. 
‘¢ Rebecca,” said Hetty to her, next morning, 
* Jack has got another ship.” 
A good one?” 


** A splendidone. A missionary ship. United — 


Missionary Society. The U. M. S. have picked 


him out. And I am going too.” 

‘*I wish I was,” said Rebecca; ‘‘ but I am so 
glad for Jack. I can not go, for Alfred might 
come while I was away, and would be very sorry 
to miss me.” 

Hetty went quietly out of the room, humming 
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a tune, as if to fetch something, went up stairs, 
and'threw herself on her bed in a fury and tem- 
pest of tears. She believed—as we all did—that 
she was bound on a quest for some relic or 
remnant of the dead, left carelessly by wolf or 
the hardly less cruel savage. 

Jack, however, had given his orders that Hetty 
was to be ready in six days, and so there was 
fine stitching, and sewing, and shopping, with 
not much time to talk about matters. The yacht 
had come round from Cowes. It was to sail on 
Saturday, and on Friday, all day long; Rebecca 
was working in Hetty’s cabin. She thought to 
herself, “* What a beautiful place!” Indeed it 
was, for it was the cabin which Lord Ducetoy 
had decorated for his young wife. 

She heard Lord Ducetoy’s voice in the main 

cabin, and a lady’s voice who talked to him. 
She could not help hearing. 

*¢ My love,” said the lady, ‘‘ I quite agree with 
you; by giving up our cruise the society gains 
two months. I do not regret.” — 

‘* But I had her decorated for you, love—only 
for Channel work: and she is going to the ocean.”’ 

‘¢ Well,” said Lady Ducetoy, ‘‘I frankly and 
freely give my decorations to the ocean. My 
husband has done a generous and a beautiful 
deed, for the sake of a noble woman; that is 
worth all decorations to me.” . 

They did not know she was on board, and they 
did not see her; but she heard them, and after a 
time understood what Lady Ducetoy meant. She 
hid from them, and it was only after the schooner 
had sailed that she knew that the noble woman, 
spoken of by Lady Ducetoy, was no other than 
her own self. 

Hetty dismissed her very early on the Saturday 
morning. On the wharf was a crowd of the 
strangest people—a bishop, Lord S., and Lord 
Ducetoy foremost—to see the schooner depart. 
The tug caught the schooner’s hawser, and she 
went out through the mist into the Kent and 
Essex sunlight. And that wasover. 

Ducetoy and the bishop were with Rebecca as 
the vessel rounded the turn in the river. ‘‘ Re- 
becca,” said Lord Ducetoy, ‘‘ could we have sent 
two better ones to seek him ?” 

‘*'To seek whom ?” 

Morley.” 

he dead ?” 

‘¢ They are gone to see,” said Lord Ducetoy ; 
‘*it has bdon kept from you.” 

Rebecea s amazed, but. quite quiet. 

“* My dear lady,” said the bishop; ‘‘ this mat- 
ter has been kept from you by a consultation of 

- many men, e are very anxious about Morley, 
and some of us believe that there is no hope. I 
am not of those who think there is.no hope. For 
I most entirely think that God has a great work 
in hand for Morley, and that Morley has not been 
taken to his rest yet. I may be wrong—who can 
_ judge God’s ways ?—but, my dear young lady, I 
believe that you will live to see Morley by your 
side again, doing God’s work with your &ssist- 
ance.” 

_** Meanwhile?” said Rebecca, calmly. 

** Meanwhile,” said the bishop, calmly, ‘‘do 
as you are doing. If you are not to meet him. 
again on earth, you are rendering yourself more 
fit to meet him in heaven.” 

For the next ninée months the inhabitants of 
Limehouse got familiarized to a tall and splen- 
didly beautiful -young lady, always dressed in 
black, who walked perpetually about among the 
poor, followed by a little withered lady in gray, 
who carried her basket, and did” what the tall 
young lady told her with never one murmur. 
These two were Rebecca and Miss Soper, for 
A Rebecca had conquered And vanquished her So- 


r. 

P said Soper to Rebecca once, in these times, 
** Becky, I tried to find out the secret of living 
to God; and I failed, until you showed it to me. 
Who showed it to you?” 3 

** Morley,” said Rebecca. | 

Nine months; and hope growing dead as time 
went on. Hope of Morley utterly gone now to 
her, but not to others. : ae 

She was sitting in her class of girls one day, 
when the bishop came in, and touched her on 
the shoulder. Rebecca, although a dissenter, 
had that love and reverence for this,bishop which, 
I believe, is common to all sects im the Church 
of Christ. She rose from her seat, with her 
black lace shawl droeping from one shoulder, 
and bowed deeply. ° And the young dissenters 
staged open-eyed at the spectacle of a real bishop 
talking to Teacher. 

‘* | have news from the sea,” said the bishop; 
holding out his left hand. 

‘¢ Good or bad, my lord?” said Rebecca. 

“That is what I can not make out,” said the 
bishop. ‘‘We have heard from" Hartop. He 
has recovered two, but believes Morley to be 
alive ten miles to the northward, Until we get 
his letter we know nothing.” , 

‘* And when shall we get his letter?” asked 
Rebecca. 

‘*Well;” said the bishop, ‘‘ he only allows him- 
self ten days for exploration; and so it comes to 
this that he will bring his own letter.” 

‘*Then the news about Mr. Morley will be 
brought by Hartop and Hetty?” she said. . 

‘* That is exactly the case,” said the bishop. 

One summer’s night—it was half past eleven 
—Rebecca was sitting up at some of her charity 
accounts, when she heard a step on the stair and 
sat rigid. 

She knew it was Hetty’s. Hetty came very 
quickly up the stair, threw open the door in all 
her full beauty, fresh from the sea, bareheaded, 
with the very salt on her hair. And Rebecca 
gave a loud wild cry, inarticulate, yet meaning 
much, for she saw that Hetty was not in mourn- 
ing. Not one solitary scrap of black about her. 
A great deal of pink ribbon, certainly; sailors 
love it, and so their wives wear it. 

‘‘ Becky, my sweet~heart,” she said, ‘‘ you 
must keep yourself cool.” 


“*Is there news ?” said Rebecca. 

*‘I do not know what you mean by news, 
Becky,” said Hetty. ‘‘ But if you mean that we 
have found pa, and got pa, and brought pa home, 
and that pa is standing outside the door waiting 
to come in, why I say you are right.” And she 
sat down on a chair by the door, and beat her 
knees, and cried. 

It was actually true. From the lonely cavern 
on the ocean shore, death, in whose jaws he had 
lived so long, had given him up to love. It 
seemed incredible, even to Hetty now, but there 
was her frizzled hair smothered in Rebecca’s, 
and she laughed and believed. 

The news of the safety of Morley had been 
known in London before Rebecca knew it. The 
Society had met, and it was unanimously agreed 
that Mr. Morley should be requested to accept 
the mission to Honawoora as soon as his health 
would permit. The offer came to him the day 
after his arrival, and he answered that his health 


was in perfect order, and that the sooner he went. 


the better. He wanted three weeks to be mar- 
ried in, and then he was ready. | 

One day, three weeks after this, Soper, Lord 
Ducetoy, Mr. Spicer, Lord S., the little Popish 
doctor, Mrs. Russel, the two Tibbeys, Mr. Akin, 
Mr. Hagbut, and (Varry, and one hundred and 
fifty new friends, unnamed in this story, went to 
see the great missionary ship, Kirene, pass by out 
on her glorious expedition. As she passed they 
cheered, as surely no people ever cheered before, 
for on her quarter-deck stood Morley and Re- 
becca, Jack Hartop and Hetty. 


They went away to the work which God had 
found them to do. Whether they lived long and 
died happy, whether they were rich or poor, or 
whether they had many children or few, is no- 
thing to us. God fitted these four people for 
certain work in this world, and three of them had 
to wait till the fourth was fit to join them. I 
have tried to show how Rebecca was made ready 
for the others. Rebecca's difficulties have been 
so continually before one, that some might think 
I ought to call my story Rebecca. But I think, 
if you please, that in honor of the young lady, 
the reputation of whose deeds kept Rebecca firm, 
I will call my story after its-real heroine, Hetty. 

THE END. : 


THE MODERATORS OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


THE two General Assemblies of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 


now sitting in this city, are presided over by the. 


distin clergymen whose portraits we pub- 
lish on page 872. ‘They are the Rev. MELAnc- 
THON Jacosus, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 


fessor of Biblical Exegesis in Alleghany Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the Rev. Purtemon H. 


Fow er, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian’ 


Church, Utica, New York. 

Dr. Jacosus was born at Newark, New Jer- 
sey, in 1816. He entered the Sophomore class. 
in Princeton College in 1831, and was graduated 
with the highest ‘honors before he was eighteen 
years of age. After his Theological studies he 
remained a year assistant to Professor. ADDISON 
ALEXANDER in the department of Hebrew. 
was then called to the pastorate of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, where he built up a 
strong congregation. In 1850 he took an ex- 
tensive tour through the chief cities of Europe, 
to Egypt, and through the Holy Land and Syria to 
Damascus, thence to Constantinople and Greece, 
studying the Bible lands to illustrate the Scrip- 
tures. He has published commentaries on the 
Gospels, the Acts, and on Genesis, widely circu- 
lated here and republished in Great Britain. 
During his tour in Europe he was elected by the 
General Assembly Professor of Biblical Exegesis 


in the Theological Seminary at Alleghany, and 


he is also pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. He pre- 
sides over the Old School Assembly with dignity, 
and has been exceedingly happy in the various 
addresses which, as Moderator, he has been 
called to make. . | 

The Rev. Dr. Fow.er, Moderator of the New 
School Assembly, is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in the city of Utica, New York, 
one of the largest and strongest churches in his 
connection. He studied at Princeton Seminary 
at the same time with Dr. Jacosus, and began 
his ministry in 1836, at Washington, D. C. 
Most of his professional life has been spent in 
Central New York. 

Dr. FowLEeR occupies a position of great in- 


| fluence in his Church as a Trustee of Hamilton 


Sollege and -of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and as a corporate member of the American 
Board of Commissiongrs for Foreign Missions. 
As a member of the Jaint Committee on the re- 
union of the Presbyterian Church his practical 
wisdom and good ‘ combined with courteous 
manners and a catholic, Christian spirit, made 
his services of great value. Dr. though 
laboriously engaged for twenty years in the care 
of his large congregation, has been spared from 
home for a European trip on two occasions. 
During the last summer he represented the New 
School Presbyterian Church in the Assemblies 


_of the Free Church of Scotland. and the Presby- 
| terian Church of Ireland, of which mission he 


presented to the Church a highly suggestive re- 
port. He is a native of Albany, New York, 


and is fifty-four vears of age. 


The two Assemblies represent an aggregate 
of 4136 ministers, 4300 churches, and 421,480 
members, while the number of worshipers in 
their congregations is not less than 600,000 


rsons. 

In 1837 these branches of one family were sep- 
arated, chiefly by a ditference of opinion as to the 
question of slavery ; and for some years it seemed 
as though they would never again become one, 


ed toward this desirable consummation. 


| at a time—one old and one new one—a book being 


He 


‘require such continual repairing ! 


‘which room the young lady occupies. When not ad- 


Even then, however, there were some who de- 
plored the schism and sought to heal it. ‘Both 
bodies met one year in Philadelphia, and a pro- 
posal came from one to the other for joint re- 
ligious services. Instantly there rose one of the 
strongest contestants: ‘‘ Mr. Moderator, I oppose 
this movement. It’s only an entering wedge for 
union.” Instantly a squeaking voice was heard. 
exclaiming from another part of the house: ‘‘ Mr. 
Moderator, this is the. first time in my life that 
I ever heard of a wedge being used to effeet a 
union. 

But now the wedges are all gone: ‘The more 
than five hundred delegates of these two Assem- 
blies have mingled together in New York as broth- 
ers. ey have enjoyed repeated devotional serv- 
ices together; they have eaten salt together ‘‘as 
a sign of a perpetual convenant,” one of the Mod- 
erators said at the hospitable reception arranged 
by’the citizens of New York; they have celebra- 
ted the communion of the Lord’s Supper togeth- 
er; and they have arranged those articles of com- 
pact which are to make them hereafter one un- 
divided Church. |. 

Nothing with reference to these two great As- 
semblies has so much interested the public mind 
as the prospect of this union. And we are in- 
formed .that during all their sessions the delegates 
themselves have'steadily and constantly progress- 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


WE are always glad to give our readers any specific 
details respecting new enterprises which may be use- 
ful and convenient tothem. A few months ago anew 
circulating library was opened in this city by Messrs. 
Brotherhead & Co. The location of the building is 
quiet and pleasant—129 East Seventeenth Street—the 
general arrangements nice and tasteful, and the li- 
brary contains not far from 20,000 volumes. We re- 
ceived at a recent Ne avery pleasant impression 
of the plan and purpoS® of the Brotherhead Library. 
No competition with other libraries is intended, for in 
such a great city as New York there is a demand for 
yet more abundant facilities of this kind. 

The selection of books is choice; not only a good 
supply of standard literature, but the best ourrent lit- 
erature, both American and English, is found there. 
The popular American’ and English periodicals are 
upon the reading table for the use of subscribers. 
When these periodicals are a week old they circulate 
as books. Many persons will appreciate the conven- 
ience of making their own selection of books from the 
shelves. Each subscriber is entitled to draw two books 


considered old six months after publication. The an- 
nual subscription is six dollars; but a ticket may be 
obtained for six or three months, or books will be 
loaned at five cents a day by the volume... Ladies, we 
think, will be especially attracted by the quiet aspect 
of the library room, which will incline them to select 
at their leisure the books they desire, and to sit down 
a while and examine the latest periodicals. 


The Harvard rowers are e g to spend a few 
weeks in England before the International Boat-race 
comes } om, and have planned to sail in the City of 
Paris, the 10th of July. The Boston Post in com- 
menting on their preparatory training says that ‘‘ the 
old silly plan of limiting a man to raw beef and bread | 
crusts, with a thimbleful of water now and then, has 
at last died a-natural death at Harvard, after strug- 
gling for several years, and now a rower, like a farm- 
er in hay-time, can ‘eat what is set before him, ask- 
ing no questions for conscience's sake.’” 


The Cuban Fair, at Apollo Hall, has been success. 
Many valuable contributions have been received from 
various parts of this country and from Europe; and 
the rich and unique tables and good music have made 
the whole entertainment an unusually attractive one. 


West Point will be a great centre of interest for the 
coming fortnight. The examinations commence fhis 
week; and family friends of the enterprising cadets, 
and many who secretly fancy they may some time be 
the “nearer one yet and the dearer,” as well as scores 
of butterflies whe only want to have a good time some- 
where, are turning their faces thitherward. West Point 
is looking charmingly fresh and green just now. We 
mean nothing personal toward the cadets by this re- 
markf We are only luxuriating in the remembrance 
of the magnificent view of the Hudson, as seen from 
Rove's Hotel, and the soft, rich green which carpeted 
the.parade-ground about a week ago. 


The Croton Department recently awarded contracts 
amounting to nearly $300,000 for constructing sewers 
and laying Belgian pavement in thiscity. The streets 
will be in dire confusion during the summer, if those 
who have accepted the contracts do their duty. But 
how delightful it would be if our metropolis did not | 


A few years ago a couple of portrait painters in Bos- 
ton, finding business dull in midsummer, migrated to 
a village about thirty miles distant from the ‘*‘ Hub,” 
where many spiritualists lived. These artists an- 
nounced themselves as “‘ Professors of spiritual mani- 
festations.” Having drawn a hundred or so of rough 
fancy portraits on large sheets of printing paper, and 
hung them around the walls of a room, they exhibited 
them as spiritual portraits of persons who had died 
in that vicinity within the previous twenty years. 
Friends and relatives of ‘‘the deceased” recognized 
more than two-thirds of the ‘‘ charcoal portraits,” and 
purchased\them at two dollars each! 


French surgeons have demonstrated by experiments“ 
in Africa, that soldiers wearing their beards are much | 
less liable to diseases of the eye than others. This is 
said to be dune to the intimate connection between 
the nerves and muscles of the face and eyes. 


There is a young American lady in Naples—so re- 
port goes—who has the misfortune to be sought in 
marriage by two Italian noblemen. One of them has 
offered himself in due form, laying his palaces, horses, 
fortune, and titles at her feet. The style of courting 
is especially Italian. Though rejected, he still pur- 
sues. Every morning he sends in a costly bouquet. 
The young lady dare not walk out, for she is imme- 
diately pursued. When the young lady rides out with 
her parents, the Duke pursues, up hill and down, in 
the city and out. By bribing the servants, he knows 


mitted to the house, though he seeks admission every 
night, he walks the pavement till the lights are put 
out in the room. He is an officer in the Italian army. 
Wherever his command moves, it goes by the man- 


sio 


gee it! ; 


and is given strict orders that every officer and » 
soldier shall salute the house when he passes. He 
threatens to shoot his rival; renews his offer every 
day; and can’t understadd what an American girl can 


want more than to have a coronet placed on her brow. 


Washington relaxes itself a little when Congress 
is not in session. Residents who rented their best 
rooms to members and others, now emerge from at- - 
tics and basements, and spread themselves in more 
commodious apartments. Every body is “taking 
things easy,” and having a quietly good time. Trav- 
elers, also, who happen to go to the Capital, now can 
get good rooms, good seats at table, and goofi at- 
tendance at the hotels. 

English engineers are turning, their attention to 
under-sea tunnels. Scarcely has the public begun to 
look forward to a tunnel under the English Channel, 
between Dover and Calais, when it is proposed to 
unite Scotland and Ireland by a tunnel, ranning from 
a point on the north coast of Antrim, Ireland, to 
Glenstrom, Scotland, passing through the high, rocky 
peninsula called the Mull of Cantyre. The total length 
of the tunnel is estimated at fourteen miles three fur- 
longs. It is estimated that it will require about six 
years to construct the tunnel, and that it will cost 
$21,250,000. 

A good story is told of a mocking-bird of great ac- 
complishments, who could sing and whistle wonder- 
fully. His name was “Sir Jocko,” and he was valued 
at $250. The bird was drawn as a prize in a raffle by 
a gentleman of this city who knew his acquirements, 
and thought his musical powers would be a delight tu 
the home circle. But, strange to say, after his oval 
to his new home no amount of coaxing, or delicate 
food, or threats, or any thing that could be said to 
“ Sir Jocko,” was sufficient to open his mouth fri song. 
He ate all his victuals, but never a word, in the way 
of music, would he say in response. Things went on 
thus for four montha, at the end of which time the 
bird was sent back to his former owner. He arrived ° 
there about 2 o’clock in the afternoon—a good long 
hour was spent in getting himself in proper array, 
and at the end of that time “Sir Jocko” commenced 
a triumphant song which never concladed till he had 
sung every note of every song he ever knew a dozen, 
dozen, dozen times over. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


_InceEntovs, put Lame !—A man was tried, some little 
time back, for stealing several clocks. The defense set 
up by the learned gentleman who appeared for him 
was this: That, after the prisoner had taken the clocks 
to his own house, he put ‘em all back! The jury didn't 


DEFINITION OF AN ELEPHANT BY A Frexcuman—An 
animal to whom nature has given the privilege of be- 
ing unable to see himself. 


is a newspaper the sharpest ?—When it is 
fi 


On verdant bank my Katie sat, 
’Mid butter-cup and daisy, 

While I reclined, without my hat, 
And felt enthralled, but lazy. 


Simple, yet e’en sublime our fare— , 
Ham sap¢wiches I b ht her; 
Cape-she too, my love had there— 
he liked it—mixed with water. 


Stern fate! As thus, in calmest bliss, | 
My love and I sat eating, 

She panused—what blight was this? 
My heart ‘gan wildly beating. 


Breathless I ask, ‘‘ Why, why that tear? 
That cheek so brightly blushing? 

That classic brow so white and clear,‘ 
Deep as the sanset flushing? 


**Tell me, oh tell me quick, the canse!” ° 
Not long sweet Katie hid it: 

With deep drawn sigh she said, ‘Oh laws! 
Jt was the m did it!” 


5 


EPITAPHS. 


On a person named Chest : 
* Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One Chest within another; 
The one of them is very good, 
says so of the other?’’ 


On a very old man: 
“* He lived to 105 because he was stropg, 4 
, 100 to 5 you don’t live as long.” ‘ 


The extensive authority of parents under Chinese 
laws is well known. A Chinese son, who had been 
flogged by his mother every —_ for forty yéars, shed 
tears in the company of one of her friends. “ Wh 
do you weep?” “Alas! things are not as they us 
to be. The poor woman’s arm grows feebler every 


a boy of the name of Cuba, whose father 
died so long ago that nobody remembers him; and 
whose mother, Mrs. Spain, has been subsisting ever 
no one knows exactly how, partly tpon odds 
ds of her own, and partly upon money that 
ba has sent her out of his wages. Cu 


en # good son, on the whole, and has done a 
deal for his mother.. Lately the old lady has married 
again, moved into a new house, and is very nicely set 


up in the world. Now Cuba says he wants to work 
for himself and save his money to buy a farm. That 
-is all right. Let the boy have a chance. 


‘The following lately appeared in a country paper: 
‘* Wanted, a steady young man to look after a horse 
of the Methodist persuas a, 


Why is Canada like courtship ?—Because it borders 
on the United States. ‘ 


An infant prodigy of the male (onus, after watch- 
ing a funeral procession thoughtfully one day, and 
hearing the ordinary sort of remarks about jt, sud- 
denly startled the wegen, by the determined assertion, 
‘* Wefl, I don’t want to be the last angel God makes! 
‘*Why, what do you mean ?” cried an astonished sis- 
ter. “I don't care, I don’t,” insisted the boy, “‘ be- 
cause I want-to see how he makes ‘em !” 


traveler says that if he were asked to describe the 
aret sensation vf a camel ride, he would say, ‘‘ Take 
a music stool, and having wound it up as high as it 
would go, put it in a cart without springs, get on top 
and next drive the cart transversely across & Iow 
field, and you will then form some notion of the ter- 
ror and uncertainty you would experience the first 
time you mounted a camel.” 


A MODEL HUSBAND. 


I saw a model husband in a dream, 

Where things are not exactly what they seem; 
A moral man, to skeptics be it known; . 
The wife he loved and cherished was his own; 
And for the test—I saw the husband wait 

With horse and chajse five minutes at the gate, 
While Jane put on’ her things; nor spake one sour 
Or bitter word, though .wai half an hour 

For dinner: and, like Patience on a throne, 

He didn’t swear to find a button gone. 
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A THOUSAND cups are filled for him; 
Ile only pauses on the rim 
-A second, then away! 
Balanced on tiny wings about, 
. His slender bill darts in and out; 
In dewy freshness, white and blue, 
The\morning-glories blow ; 
Hie can not drain them half, I know— 
Too rich to make possession true, 
As only using may. 


We, wanderers too, by thirst constrained— 
Which of these fountains have we drained? 
’Midst Pleasure’s overtide 
We miss Content, the sweetness true. 
humming-bird if flowers were few, 
And there were need to seek in each 
All sweetness that might be, 
Should we not joy more perfectly ? 
And all the heart and life to reach, 
Go deeper, if less wide? 


Poor as we call our world, I trow 
‘here is more sweetness in it now 
Than we can enjoy.. 
~ The old has always something new; 
In winter-days, when friends are few, 
And there is need to search in each 
All sweetness that may be, 
Some depth ‘undreamed of sympathy 
May Sorrow’s patient wooing reach, 
Unknown to fluttering joy. 
CaRL SPENCER. 


RUNS.THE WORLD AWAY. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘* WHEN THE CATS AWAY.” 

Wuew Azalea next awoke to consciousness 
she was lying in her bed at Orme House, and saw 
that the dingy picture which hung on the oppo- 
site wall was sutfused by‘the light of the setting 

sun. 
As she raised herself on her arm she was sur- 
prisea by feeling a sharp flash of pain in the 
limb. ‘Then she remembered with sudden clear- 
ness all that had. passed—remembered first To- 


paz's danger, and instinctively thrust out her. 


hand to see if he were safe in his usual place at 
the foot of the bed. Relieved on this score by 
hearing’an ominous little growl indicative of his 
discontent at being disturbed,.she withdrew her 
‘hand and ‘began to investigate her own injuries. 
She found one arm very stiff and painful, but 
with that exception she was unhurt; she thought 
she would get up. It was very dullthere. The 
-room seemed more lonely as the light faded, and 
the roar of distant waves could be heard, but no 
longer seen, through tlie gloom of night. 

. **T wonder if they have had their tea,” she 
_said, her thoughts reverting rather wistfully to 


> the idea of a bright fire and hissing urn. . 


She had some difficulty in dressing herself, 
owing to the impracticability of moving her arm 
quickly, and in the confusion of the darkness she 
reassumed her old ragged dress instead of the 
new blue one which was placed in order in a 
drawer. 

When dressed she propped Topaz under her 
unhurt arm, and crept slowly down the stairs. 

She found her way to the school-room, and, 
pushing open the door, found, to her relief, that 


- Conrad was the only person present. 


That young gentleman was seated in an easy- 
chair by the fire, his chair tilted, his feet resting 


at a convenient angle on the chimney-piece; he 


held a sporting paper in his hand, and was look- 


ing intensely sagacious over the intelligence it 


contained... He turned his head as Azalea en- 
tered, and cried, with genuine pleasure in his 
tone, ** Halloa! So you ain’t killed aftef all, 
nor hurt,nor any thing? You want some tea,” 
he added, on seeing her eyes stray toward the 
empty table. ‘*/’// order you some.” He rang 


‘the bell in his grandest manner, and with dig- 
nity, which would have been impressive had it 
emanated from a less diminutive figure, ordered 


** Some tea fur Miss Moore.” 

Azalea looked astonished. King Log was 
evidently displaced by King Mob for the nonce. 
Where was Miss Slater, with all her dignity of 
office ; and where were the Misses Orme ? 

*Tsn tit a lark?” chuckled Conrad. ‘‘ We've 
got the school-room all to ourselves. This 
company day.” 

‘* A what ?” | 

‘tA company day, you know. People to din- 
ner, and the girls in stiff curls and stuck-ont 
sashes going down to dessert. J shall go in too; 
but, as I don't have my hair pinched or my bows 
pulled out, I sha’n’t take two hours to dress. 
And now you've come well be jolly, and I'll put 
you up to a thing or two.” 

Azalea sat down by the fire and watched her 


¢ompanion with interest as he pulled a small cane 
from a cupboard and began to cut it with a pen- 
kuite. 


- Topaz also watched the proceeding furtively 
out of the corner of his eye. Experience had 
taught him that a boy with a stick was the natu- 
ral enemy of a dog. But Conrad’s intentions on 
this occasion were of the friendliest description ; 
for after cutting off two pieces from the cane he 
offered one to Azaléa, saying, with solemn kind- 
Ness : 

‘** Have a weed ?” 

don’t know what yeu mean,” Azalea said, 
looking at it donbtfully. 

“Oh, what a muff! Well, have a smoke, 
then? Look. DoasIdo. Light it at the end, 


and then draw in the smoke with your breath 
and puff it out again.” . 
** And what's the good of that ?” 
**Good? No good; but it’s such fun. Wouldn't 
the old girl be in a rage if she could see us! The 


gov won't allow real smoking, you know; but one 


day I did smoke a real cigar. 


** Did you like it ?” 
_ ** Well, no; it made me a little sick ; and that 
was how the gov found it out. And he said if 
ever he caught me with such nastiness in my 
mouth again he'd give me a licking.” 

‘* But you shouldn’t do it, if he don’t like it,” 


said Azalea, with a qualm of conscience. 


‘*TIt won’t hurt him if he don’t know, will it ?” 
answered the young philosopher. ‘‘ Now here’s 
the tea-things; I know where they keep the jam- 
pots; and we'll have’a regular tuck-out.” 

The children sat down, and, despite her bruised 
arm, Azalea really enjoyed herself. 

Conrad made a capital host. He dispensed 
Miss Slater's good things with generous hospital- 
ity. He did not mind how many of other peo- 
ple’s jam-pots he opened, nor how much he con- 


| sumed. 


Presently he put down his spoon and sighed 
heavily. 

“* What is the matter?” asked Azalea. _ 

**Ohb dear!” groaned her companion. ‘‘ Here 
I’ve been stuffing myself out with a let of rasp- 
berry jam, and I quite forgot to look for the apri- 
cot. I know there is some, for I saw crib- 
bing, the almonds out of it the other day. I saw 
her mouth looking sticky, and taxed her with it. 
She confessed because she couldn't help it, and 
on condition of my not peaching she promised 
to show me where it was.” 

** And did she?” 

‘*No, the mean little beast,” said Conrad, 
gloomingly; ‘‘she didn’t. And now I’ve eaten 
the other and don’t care to look for it.” i 

Azalea sighed faintly. She had not eaten 
much herself, and would not have objected to 
apricot conserve. 

‘** What selfish things girls are!” Conrad ob- 
seryed, pushing away his plate. ‘‘ But I must 
leave you now, Azalea.” 


‘‘Pray don’t,” Azalea urged, dismally. ‘It 
. will be so dull to be here alone.” 


**T must go and dress, you know. It don't 
take me so long as it does the girls; but a gen- 
tleman must wash his hands and put on a clean 
shirt. ‘TTa-ta, Azalea. (What a rum name it 
is!) I wish you'd come with me to-morrow to 
the downs and have some pea-shooting. My 
sisters are no good at all, but I think I might 
make a handy little thing of you.” 

Left to her own resources, Azalea sat on the 
rug and pondered ever her situation. She was 
very dull, and her arm pained her; people were 
unkind to her, and instead of being happier than 
she was at Auriel, she was not nearly so happy. 

]JDown stairs she could hear the clatter of the 
dinner-things and the hurried movements of 
the servants pacing to and fro the passages; 
then she thought she detected the patter of the 
children’s feet outside; she felt her way to the 


door, and, peeping out, saw Kosa and Amelia | 


radiant in shiny curls, in pure-hued muslins, and 
glistening sashes, walking slowly up the stairs, 
laden with fancy baskets which had evidently 
been filled with bonbons from the dessert-table. 

The children passed on; Miss Slater’s tall, 
thin figure preceding them, and Azalea returned 
to her seat by the fire.. She grew tired at last, 
tired of the pain in her arm, tired of her upright 
posture, and, above all, tired of her own weari- 
ness; and so, leaning her head against the chair, 
she crouched down on the floor and went to 
sleep. She awoke to find the fire dead in the 
grate, Topaz shivering on her lap, and herself 
stiff and cold. She arose from the floor with 
some difficulty. It was an unusually loud burst 
of music up stairs, announcing the recommence- 
ment of a dance, which had awakened her, and 
as she felt her way across the room she could 
hear the ceiling vibrate to the footsteps of the 
dancers. 

**T’ll go up and look at them,” she said, des- 
perately. ‘‘I can’t stay here any longer.” 

She accordingly went on to the landing, where 
she .was nearly blinded by the glare of lamps, 
and crept up the grand staircase which led to the 
drawing-room. She passed by the great door, 
and went to a small one which she remembered 
communicated with a sort of recess formed near 
a large bay-window; then she opened it gently, 
and ragged, disheveled, shoeless Azalea passed 
into a chamber, resonant with music, radiant 
with light, rich with perfume of exotics, and fill- 
ed with the é/ite of Brighton. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AZALEA’S DEBUT. 


‘‘ HrReE’s a go!” were the first distinct words 
that followed the hum of surprise which greeted 
Azalea’s entry into the drawing-room. 

Need I say that the exclamation proceeded 
from Conrad, and that, pithy as it was, it’ ex- 
pressed very tolerably the general sensation of 
surprise and discomfort ? 

Miss Slater made a dive at Azalea, catching 
hold of her by the arm, and with outward ami- 
ability but suppressed fury, urged her instant 
departure. It was a mistaken move. Azalea 
was scared, sleepy, and non-combative when she 
entered the room; the rough touch and sight 
of Miss Slater’s face roused all her dormant 
energy. : 

** Let me go!” she screamed, ‘“‘ or I'll make 
rou!” 

away, Azalea!” Lord Orme said, angri- 
ly; ‘* go away, directly, or—” 

‘* You hear what Lord Orme says ?” interposed 
Miss Slater. ‘‘ Come with me, directly, Azalea.” 

She did not, however, venture to touch the 
child this time. , 


‘*T shall not go for you!” she said, looking | 


defiantly into the governess’s face. Then her 


whole manner.changed, and she went up timid- 
lv to Lord Orme. ‘‘I am going,” she said, in 
a choked voice. 


She lifted up her face, and Lord Orme, glan- 
cing round at his guests, saw the keen observa- 
tion which was following her movement, and 
heard, in imagination, the ‘surprised murmur 
which would follow his caress of this beggarly- || easarily 


dressed child: He hesitated. Lord Orme al- 
ways hesitated whenever he had a chance. 

His eye and his lip formed ‘‘no,” when a 
passer-by accidentally pushed against Azalea’s 
injured arm, causing her to utter a sharp cry 
of pain’ In an instant a shielding arm was 
round her, and the asked-for kiss descended as 
a quick consolation to her lips. ‘Thes ariehly- 
dressed lady who was standing by Lord\Ormes 
side (will Lord Orme ever cease to bless: Lady 
Di Merton for her kindly tact?) took hold: of: 
Azalea’s little hands, saying : 

‘‘Let the poor child come with me and get 
something to eat before she goes away, Lord 
Orme; and do come, tov, and tell me how this 
little Cinderella got here, and all about her. I. 
see the prince has already stolen both her shoes.” 

Lady Diana was unconscious that this was the 
child who had fallen under her wheels in the 
morning: had she remembered her, it) would 
have been with the half-sick aversion she might 
feel to some hapless beetle which had beem:so 
ill-judged as to crawl to its death under her boot. 
She hated all ugly images of death or suffering, 
and she had never looked twice at the prostrate 


_child, contenting herself with directing serv- 


ants to make all necessary inquiries. | 

Talking and laughing, Lady Diana mowed on 
with a grace all her own, enveloping nearly the 
whole of Azalea’s little person in voluminous 
folds of tulle. | 

Lady Diana paused before a buffet on) whieh. 
stood fruit and wine, and seating herself ‘before 
it, took the child on her lap. 

‘* How beautiful you are!” Azalea saad, look- 
ing up reverently at the lovely face bent over 
hers. | 
Lady Diana laughed, not ill-pleased. The 
humblest offering to her vanity is ever welcome 
‘to the true coquette. | 

There was a pause. Azalea seemed lost in 
meditation, and Lady Diana did not know what 
to say next; she began to feel uncomfortable— 
she generally did feel uncomfortable with children 
and dogs; it puzzled her to accommodate her- 
self gracefully to their unartificial manners. Put 
her face to face with a court lady or a foreign 
diplomatist, and who so perfectly at ease as she? 
but a child’s innocence or a dog’s spontaneous 
greeting perplexed her immeasurably. Fortu- 
nately she carried a small looking-glass:in her 
fan, and was enabled to solace herself with the 
assurance of her own perfection while she await- 
ed Azalea’s next observation. oe 

‘“ Why do you wear these things?” the latter 
asked, softly touching with her finger one of the 
jeweled chains which encircled the lady's soft 
throat. ‘‘ Don’t they make you cross? things 
round the neck worry me so.” This was said 
with a lively recollection of the discarded lace 
frill. 

‘**T wear them because they make me pretty, 
and other women jealous,” Lady Diana answer- 
ed, with infectious candor. 

‘You have not told me who Cinderella is 
yet,” she added, gayly, motioning to Lord Orme 
to: occupy a neighboring chair. ‘‘ What is her 
name ?” 

** Azalea Moot,” he answered, shortly. 

** Azalea! what an odd name; it’s a flower, 
isn’t it? one of those yellow things that grow 
in pots.” 

Lady Diana’s knowledge of flowers was chief- 
ly confined to those specimens furnished by Hard- 
ing for her bouquets. 

At that instant Lord Orme leaned over Azalea 
and made a gentle effort to lift her away; but 
Lady Diana tightened her fair arm round the 
child’s waist, and looked at both the opposite 
faces. A sudden suspicion lit up her gray eyes 
and dispelled the affectation of languor. Al- 
most as quick as her glance was the certainty 
of her conviction. 

** Blue eyes, fair curling hair, delicate nose, 
short upper-lip, rather full delicate chin. Umph! 
well, of course, there’s the difference between 
wrinkles and dimples, between morning and twi- 
light, thirteen and forty odd; but they are as 
like as two peas, only one’s green and the other’s 
shriveled.” 

It was not a poetical comparison to come 
from such a lovely mouth; but then we do not 
always talk blank verse to ourselves. } 

Azalea slipped down on to a stool at her feet, 
and looked up at the lady’s face with shy and 
reverent eyes. ; 

‘©T wonder if people who live in the stars are 
like you,” the child said. 

‘*I’m sure I don’t know,” Lady Diana an- 
swered, somewhat startled by the novelty of the 
proposition. ‘* What do you suppose those sort 
of people are like?” 

**T never fancied I saw any thing more than 
their eyes—they have lovely eyes.” 


Lady Diana smiled a conscious little look into 


Lord Orme’s face. 


“*This little girl has been to star-land,” she 


said, gayly. | 

Indeed Lord Orme absently. 

“Yes,” continued the lady, with slight touch 
of sarcasm in her voice; ‘‘ but her education has 
evidently been much neglected. Now if your 
little Rosa had taken such a flight heavenward, 
she would have noted a variety of interesting 
things— whether crinoline or gored skirts are 
worn, for instance; whether the little girls she 
met moved in the first circles of the star-world, 
whether their sashes stood out and their hair 
curled properly, whether they were High-Church 
or Low-Charch, et cetera; but this narrow-mind- 
ed little creature only dreams of eyes shining 
down on hér; which, for beauty, she says, re- 
semble my own.” ‘There was a touch of pathos 
in the tender tone of self-love in which the lady 


spoke, and the appeal was too direct not to pen- 
etrate even Lord Orme’s somewhat obtuse facul- 
ties, and he smiled in spite of himself. 

**It is evident that a perfect taste is not nec- 
the result of culture,” he'said, gallantly. 
**Tishall think very highly of the judgment of 
visitors to the stars in future.” 

**You are looking tired,” Lady Diana said, 
suddenly addressing Azalea. ‘‘ Poor little thing, 
I must not keep you up too late!” 

Azalea looked up to object that she was not 
at ‘all tired, but something in the lady’s face told 
her that her absence was desired. 

‘Thank you for being so beautiful and kind,” 
she said, earnestly ; then she slipped away, not 
ventering to ask another caress of Lord on 


‘She had ‘seen the hesitation in his manner on th 


previous occasion. 
_ She felt very small and shabby in when 
she was removed from her tem throne of 
glory on Lady Diana’s knees, and cast a wistful 
look behind her, as- though entreating some 
friendly hand to pilot her through the long line 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 
LADY DIANA. 


Sue waa‘a coggette from the glossy crown of 
her warmecoloved hair to the tips of her pretty 
round ‘feet: Fiistation came as naturally to her 
as walking sideways dees to a crab, singing to a 
lark, or the love of tormenting to a school-boy. 
She could no more resist the impulse to coquet 
than she could refrain from satisfying hunger or 
relieving thirst. She was a widow, and she be- 
lieved that her husband had died without finding 
her out, and the memory of his obtuseness was 
an iti satisfaction to Lady Diana, for 
she had a kind heart, which was frequently a 
prey to remorse and tormented by keen re- 


grets. 

It was the } of feeling so much of what 

she feigned that made:her doubly dangerous. 
_ She loved with passion to wake fire in 
men’s hearts, and ‘when she found the flames she 
had kindled becoming dangerous in their unruly 
fierceness, she retired from the conflagration with 
infinite tact and grace. 

It is a:wondér that she had not grown tired 
of her play; and wearied of the endless repeti- 
tion of the same thing; but does the keen sports- 
man ever fail to hear his heart throb, his blood 
tingle, when he gallops up wind in the track of 
the hounds? Does not a cat, even when she is 
sleek and well-fed, pounce on the mouse she is 


too pampered to devour, patting it in deadly 


play, watching its frantic gyrations with blazing 
eye and curved claw, enjoying its terror, and 
finally finishing the matter with a decisive 
crunch ? | 

Lady Diana, too, was a victim to her ion 
for sport—a victim, for have I not said that she 
suffered at least half of what she inflicted? Not- 
withstanding that she knew her pleasure was one 
that besmirched her seul, spattered her reputa- 
tion, and degraded her womanhood — notwith- 
standing that she repented much, was often in- 
conveniently in love, more often inconvenient- 
ly beloved—notwithstanding that she was now 
thirty-five, and so had pursued her sport for 
twenty years—she‘still watche@ with interest for 
the first careless look of admiration from a stran- 
ger’s eyes;,with enjoyment for the prolonged 
glance which spoke of a deeper sentiment. She 
knew how to interpret every symptom of her in-. 
creasing influence. She liked to see a bright 
face grow pensive, an easy manner constrained, 
a prempt tongue incoherent and clumsy of speech. 
She*liked to watch the insidious poison of the 
wound she had dealt creep through a man’s sys- 
tem until it culminated in delirium, until love 
blazed in. his eyes:and choked his heart, sweep- 
ing like a torrent over every obstacle that strove 
to stem its fatal sway. Her eyes looked inno- 
cent enough to carry her to heaven, but she her- 
self did not think that their sweet, gray lights 
would ever shine in the world of pure spirits. 
She knew that she was wicked. She thought 
she would be very likely punished in a future. 
state for her moral obliquity in this, but still she 
did not change her ways. I am not even certain 
that by this time it would have been possible for 
her to discard her second nature. Second! it 
was the first! She rather liked eating what she 
considered to be palatable, she reveled in sleep, 
but her first instinct was to excite affection and 
to feign its return. With enough of real feeling 
to intensifv enjoyment, with a fancy sufficiently 
poetic and refined to feel the finest phase, the 
most subtle touches ofthe beautiful love-dreams 
she rehearsed, with fairness to charm and mind 
to hold, what wonder if she was ‘‘ fatal to men ?” 
What wonder either that, being morally as slip- 
pery as an eel, and dextrous from long practice, 
she was enabled to flee swiftly from under the 
strong pillars she, Samson-like, delighted to hurl 
from their high estate ? A 

It was long past midnight when Lady Diana 
returned home from Lord Orme’s ball. 

She unloosed her hair until it tumbled in rich 
warm masses over her shoulders, unfastened the 
glittering ornaments which were adorned by her 


beauty (I can not admit that the round living 


loveliness of a beautiful woman is adorned by 
the hard glitter of unpliable gems), and putting 


them and her shining ball-dress away from her, 


enveloped herself in the soft folds of a cashmere 
dressing-gown, kicked off her little boots, dived 
her round feet under the table until they found 
and took refuge in padded depths of her slippers, 
settled herself in her chair, and betook herself to 


. perusing her letters and sipping her chocolate. 


Once she found her eyes resting on a minia- 
ture portrait’of her late husband. Stuart Mer- 
ton’s effigy was staring at his widow in as bland 

meonsciousness of her proceedings as the origin- 
al had apparently been during life. 3 
** Poor Stuart!” sighed Lady Diana; ‘‘he 
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had his use; he put a certain limit to unreason- 
able demands.” She sighed again as she looked 
down at a letter she twirled between her fingers, 
a thick double sheet, covered with great black 
scrawls—a letter in which the pen was speeded 
by the passionate haste of the writer's heart—the 
characters blurred by loving incoherence. 

‘¢ Marry! of course I can’t marry. Smothered 
with debts as I am, how can I marry a poor man? 
But I must put an end to this at once—it is only 
honorable not to keep him in suspense.” (Lady 
Diana actually had a code of honor in these mat- 
ters.) She sat up in her chair and wrote off 
three or four pages with rapid fluency, although, 
as she said in the commencement of her letter, 
she *‘hardly knew how to fashion words that 
nearly broke her heart to write!” 

Her face expressed real emotion at that por- 
_ tion of her letter where she prayed forgiveness 
for all the bitter pain she had caused him whom 
she addressed. She was sincere in this prayer. 
She would have liked human hearts to accept 
and acknowledge compensation for injuries done 
them with the sweet benignity with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer receives the peni- 

tence of recusant tax-payers. 
| ‘‘ That’s done,” she said, with a sigh of relief 
as she sealed her missive; then she finished her 
chocolate and sauntered to the window which 
faced the sea. Was it by accident or design 
that she clasped her hands above her head in gy 
languorous movement which sent floats of her sy 
ny brown hair in tumbled masses to her waist 

“My face is rather faded,” was Lady Diana’s 
candid reflection as she stole a glance from be- 
tween her heavy lids at an opposite mirror, ‘‘ but 
no one can deny that my figure is lovely.” 

It is to be supposed that so accomplished an 
actress was not playing only to a blaze of morn- 
ing sun, or a heaving mass of waters. Standing 
near the wall that skirted the opposite cliff was 
the form of a man, a man whose eyes had been 
turned toward Lady Diana’s windows ever since 
the day had dawned. Had she been near enough 
she would have seen all the passionate yearning 
of a face whose very look at her was in itself an 
embrace. 

Presently she went to bed and curled herself 
round in a nest of down pillows. 

‘* Lord Orme can’t have less than thirty thou- 
sand a year; but those children-would be a great 
nuisance. How spiteful it is of a woman to die 
and leave her husband’s value so spoiled in the 
matrimonial market! Still, thirty thousand is 
better than nothing. Thirty thousand a year is 
decidedly better than—” her words dropped more 
slowly from between her lips, her thoughts wan- 
dered in a pleasant but confused maze under the 
creeping influence of sleep. 

In a few seconds the heavy lids closed in the 
shadow of drooping lashes, and Lady Diana slept 
soundly and sweetly. 

Not so the watcher outside: he lingered until 
every possible chance of her reappearance seemed 
over, and then he went away, slowly and unwill- 
ingly; to him the sun wasn’t sun that did not 
shine on that window; the fresh rolling waves 
were dull and soundless that foamed. elsewhere 
than on that slip of coast. He went away with 
vexation in.his heart; and as he went he repulsed, 
rather roughly for him (for ordinarily Thurstan 
Mowbray was very gentle to aught that bore'the 
name of woman), the importunities of a poor 
wretch whose pinched, starved face looked the 
more ghastly from the false bloom that smeared 
her cheeks. 

‘*God bless you, my darling!” Thurstan said, 
reverently, as he took a last look through the 
balcony of flowers; then he stumbled against - 
the street-walker and angrily bade her ‘‘ be off :” 
he flung her some money, however, and the wo- 
man clutched it, bursting into an agony of hys- 
terical sobs as she felt herself grasping life again 
at the touch of that food-giving, thirst-satisfying 
gold. ‘‘Such as she ought to be shut up,” a 
meditative policeman (a family man) said, who 
noted this little gocident as he tramped up and 
down his beat on the opposite side of the road. 

The policeman referred to the street-walker ; 
but I am of opinion that, of the two, the sleep- 
ing beauty at No. — was more deserving of in- 
carceration., 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AZALEA’S EDUCATION. 


**You’rE to be educated!” announced Con- 
rad to Azalea, 

**Ton’t,” pleaded Azalea; *‘you make me 
feel sick’’ (alluding to an oscillating movement 
Conrad delighted to keep up with his legs): 
** what do you mean by my being educated ?” 

.** You're to get up at five and play-the scales, 
one, two, three, and turn under—C DE FG 
A BC,” chanted Conrad, with a dismal howl 
as he attained the upper note. ‘‘Then Slaty 
will get angry with your thumbs, and turn them 
under for you; and, oh my! won’t they tingle 
when she thumps them down on to the notes!” 

‘*T should like to play tunes,” Azalea said, 
thoughtfully. 

** But these won't be tunes,” Conrad rejoined ; 
‘at least, if they are they are awfully dismal 
ones, and when you come to practice them when 
the chilblains are on, in the winter’s morning, 
they'll be agonies. ” 

‘Well; and what else?” 

** When practicing is over youll have break- 
fast—there’s hot buttered toast; but you'll have 
to be precious sharp to get hold of that—Slaty 
bags it generally. You'll have thin bread-and- 
butter and milk, and then you'll say grace. By 
rights Miss Slater ought to say grace twice, she 
gets so much the best of it. If you stoop in your 
seat you'll be fastened to a board.” 

** What’s that for ?” 

“* There’s nothing so important in life as a 
straight back,” droned Conrad, imitating the 


 governess’s precise voice. ‘*Then there's lots 


of other things t? be done.’ You must draw 
eyes and noses until you're sick of the sight 
of them. There’s one eye Rosa copied thirty 
times, and the last time it squinted worse than 
the first.” 

can draw,” Azalea said, proudly. 

‘* Ah! but you couldn’t draw that eye; it was 
a regular stumper !” Conrad answered, solemnly. 
‘* Then you must do sums and g’ography, ’stron- 
omy, phrenology, and all sorts of ologies. You'll 
never be able to manage it, so you had better 
cave in at once, afd ask the gov to let you off.” 

** What Rosa and Amelia can do I can,” Aza- 
lea said, resentfully. 

no, you won’t”—(with a supercilious 
raising of his lids)—‘‘ the Misses Orme are very 
different from you.” 

** Thank goodness!” Azalea broke in, rudely. 

** Very different,” pursued Conrad; ‘‘ for you 
are nobody; and you know, Azalea, you're a 
brick in some things, but there’s no doubt but 
that you're a dunce.” 

Conrad’s depreciation of Azalea, and exalta- 
tion of his sisters, may be ascribed to the fact 
that he had just reconciled that quarrel with 
‘Rosa concerning the stolen jam. He had re- 
ceived a pacificatory bribe in the shape of a 
double-bladed penknife, and in the flush of re- 
covered friendship he listened to and adopted 
some portion of his sister’s unfavorable estimate 
of his new friend. 

For a moment Azalea’s heart sank within her 
at this new-found unkindness. Then her stormy 
spirit blazed up in her eyes as she rose and con- 
fronted Conrad with an air of disdain, 

** And, pray, how much do you know?” she 
demanded. 

** We’re in the Fourth of Virgil in our form,” 
Conrad said, evasively. 

‘* What is the third person plural, perfect 
tense, subjunctive. mood, of Audior?” Azalea 
asked, sternly. i 

Conrad whistled, and looked. ‘‘ Of course I 
know,” he said, superbly ;. ‘‘ but I sha’n’t say!” 

** Because you can’t,” hissed Azalea; ‘‘ ugh! 
who's the dunce now? I always knew you 
couldn do your verbs.” 

**'Who told you ?” 

**T sha’n’t say,” mocked Azalea, leaving the 
room with a little malicious laugh. 

Then she rar up stairs to her bedroom, flung 
her arms round Topaz’s neck, and burst into an 
agony of tears. 

She had let fall many hot drops on Topaz’s 
nose (afflicting that sensitive animal with the 
idea that there were a good many flies about), 
when she heard some one kicking at the door. 
She drew near it cautiously, judging from the 
nature of the sound that the intruder was ag- 
gressive. Words of peace, however, came blown 
through the keyhole. 

‘** Don’t cut up rough; there’s a good fellow. 

I won't call you names any more. Do come 
out: I’m going to sail my ship in the round pond 
on the downs, and I want vou to help me.” 

Azalea did not detect the selfish motive that 
lurked in the request; she only thought that 
Conrad was, generous and forgiving, and her 
heart smote her as she remembered her taunt 
concerning Audior. She opened the door, and 
received his half shy, half sulky expression of his 
wish for reconciliation with such cordial grace 
of manner that he on his part was quite mollified. 
They descended the stairs together, accompanied 
by ‘Topaz, and Conrad softly led the way to a 
back-door. 

‘** Hush-h-h!” he whispered; ‘‘if the old cat 
catches us it’s all up.” 

Thus admonished, Azalea followed on tip-toe, 
Topaz in her arms, and presently the three were 
walking up the hill that led to the downs, Conrad 
looking important, Azalea excited, and Topaz 
discursive. 

When they reached the top of the grassy hill 
near which sparkled the pond Conrad had chris- 
tened the Great Pacific, he graciously gave his 
companion leave to rest while he arranged his 
ship's tackle. 

** How beautiful!” murmured Azalea, with a 
sort of supfressed rapture, as she sank down on 
the grass and looked around her. 

‘* Yes,” Conrad said, complacently, ‘‘I gave 
two-pun-ten for it to old Benbow; he makes 
them to order.” 


~Azalea did not correct the mistake. She was 


| contented to remain still, her eyes filled by 


beauty born not of man, her heart lifted by the 
freshness of the strong wind that rushed over the 
free bosom of the hills. Shadows soft as clouds 
swept down the sloping sides of one hill; an- 
other was warm in the blaze of the sun; while 
in the far distance, sunshine and hills, wind and 
shadow, seemed swept away in boundless con- 
tinuity. A faint tinkle of bells from the sheep 
that flecked the shadow of the valley beneath; a 
murmur from the ocean that lay behind the 
heights; a low line of autumn- burnt foliage 
fringing the western slopes, making a streak 
of gold through the purple film of distance—. 
such was the view presented to the two little 
human mites. One gazed at it with a glorious 
sense of immortality filling her-heart; the other 
looked at it not at all, but followed with intense 
anxiety the course of his frail craft through the 
wind-fluttered pool. 

‘Azalea was recalled to practicah life by an ex- 
clamation from her companion. , 
‘“Come quick,” he cried; ‘‘ shes sinking! 
The crew are already washed away.” (The 

crew consisted of six sailors from Tinland. ) 
Then what confusion and anxiety prevailed on 
the pond’s brink ; what desperate efforts on Aza- 
lea’s part for the salvation of the submerged tars ; 
what helpless dives from Conrad's stick to make 
the top-heavy vessel recover her balance; what 
a splashing of arms and legs; and, finally, what 
triumph in the laughter that rippled over the 
pond’s breast, and in the two rosy faces reflected 
in its depths! 


A few hours later, and the children were at 
home; the pool was disturbed no longer, save. by 


‘the velvet-lipped cattle that came with stealthy- 


foot and meditative air to quench their thirst at 
its brink. The night deepened with roar of wind 


and hiss of sea, while fathomless shadow seemed. 


to lie over all. The day was done, and a bright 
hour had passed from their lives, 
What a pity that pastimes so simple, and 


_withal so amusing (for in our elder years our less 


innocent pleasures don’t amuse us nearly so much 
as we try to persuade ourselves they do), should 
ever lose their charm; that faces so bright. and 
sinless as those that pond on the hill-side re- 
flected, should ever be seamed with pain and 
darkened by. foul thoughts! 


— 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LONELY OLD MAN AT HOME. 


THE autumn sun had never burned so dully, 
the drooping hours had never seemed to linger 
so wearily during any past season as they did 
now, George Moore thought. yi 

‘** Was the child never coming back ?” 

She had scarcely been gone more than a fort- 


night; but his wearying heart lengthened that 


period to twice the number of days 

Azalea had taken the place of ‘Rrong hands 
and keen gaze. What pleasure he felt in living 
was derived almost entirely from her; he felt 
his old pride in his acquirements revive when 
he sought to impart them to her. ‘‘I can’t 
teach you French, but I'll teach you something 
much grander,” he said; and although the child 
occasionally proved rebellious, although she some- 
times allowed a passing butterfly to exercise such 
a fascination over her that the noun substantives 
would float-out into the flower beds, and there 
vanish, gender, number, case, and Wil, in a con- 
fusion of red blossoms and fluttering wings; al- 
though the note of her pet wood-doves would 
coo Esse into confusion, and make an utter 
rout of the irregular verbs—still she was, on the 
whole, a fairly diligent pupil. At all times she 


} Was a very apt one, and Moore took great pleas- 


ure in her proficiency. 

He had taught her, too, to speak her own 
language correctly: true, there was just the 
slightest tinge of rusticity in his intonation: 
but nothing more than many a provincial gen- 
tleman inherits from his centuries of prévincial 
ancestors. It was enough to sadden the sound 
of his words (nearly all provincials have a mel- 
ancholy intonation), but in Azalea’s soft voice 
the defect was scarcely perceptible; while she 
learned from him all the grammatical precision 
of language natural to one who had found it 
somewhat of an effort to acquire such accuracy. © 

It gm noon; that very noon when Topaz 
olated himself and his mistress un- 
jiana’s carriage-wheels. 


der Lady 


Moore had smoked out his pipe, and sat on | 


the bench outside his door, looking fretfully at 
the shadows lengthening on the lawn. I do not 
know if his thoughts were actively or passively 
regretful: perhaps he was grudging the daily re- 
turn of shadows that brought not her in their 


sad duskfulness; perhaps he was grumbling at the © 


roses for dropping their leaves faster than he 
could pick them up; perhaps he was thinking 
not at all, but was inert in mind as in frame. 
Of what do they think—they who are stricken 
by age or sickness? What becomes of the once 
vigorous design, the clearly expressed desire, the 


municate that sympathy by which men keep each 
other's heart warm? Where is the loving in- 
telligence of eye and lip? Where is the gener- 
ous sorrow and the divine aspiration? Have 
they decayed with the frail form, or do they 
linger bright and incorruptible behind that dull 
film of eye, that feeble expression, and that 
helpless silence? The mind of our friend, once 
an open map, becomes a sealed book to us. We 
can not tell how much or how little he reflects. 
We do not know whether his heart is ever fired 
by the recollection of past injury, or soft with 
the memory of dead love. The mystery of si- 
lence, which puts a veil between us and the in- 
telligence of animal life, has fallen on the dear 
human lips that once spoke every thought of the 
heart to us. The mystery of incomprehension 
causes them to answer our searching eyes with 
vague and wondering glance. 

Of what do the dying think? There are mo- 
ments when the anguished faces. that are bent 
over them would give much to solve that prob- 
lem. They know that death is cgeeping nearer 
and nearer. They hear him in the restless tick 
of the clock, in the*sobs.of the children, in the 
desperate anguish of the watching mother. They 
know that yet a little while and the moving shad- 
ow on the pane, the twitter of the birds, the dy- 
ing sunlight, and the weird sigh of the wind, will 
cease to be for the sick man—that a few more 
hard-drawn breaths will bring him face to face 
with unfathomable knowledge. . They know that 
they may never, after to-day, get one more liy- 
ing kiss from his lips, or gain the balm of recog- 
nition from his eyes, and as they yearn for a look 
or sign, his eyes look beyond them to some in- 
visible presence. His faint gestures are not ad- 
dressed to them; his hands wander in search of 
something they can not give him. . Is the face 
to which he beckons that of friend or foe? Are 
those flowers he would fain pluck from some 
aerial cluster of blossoms? Joes he hear the 
weeping? Does he guess how near is the solu- 
tion of earth's mystery? 

Moore wondered whether Azalea was happy. 
He hoped she was happy, but jealousy pained 
his hope. Then a longing desire seized him to 


have .some communication with the child if he 
. could not hear her voice. Why should not he 


have a letter from her, and try to imagine her 
speaking those written words? Half a dozen 
lines from her would be sutiicient to refresh his 


sick wearying of soul. He drew his desk before 
him, and with some difficulty (owing to a con- 
fused combination of slipping spectacles, blurring 
— and one solitary candle-flame) wrote as 
ollows : 


DEAR LITTLE My lord 
won't like that if he reads it,” Moore thought, 
with a pardonable touch of malice—‘‘ I do not 
know when I remember such a long summer as 
this has been. ‘The leaves seem as if they never 
meant to fall off. I hope yéu have not forgot-. 
ten your Virgil. It isn’t every little girl who 
knows Virgil, and one day you may find it use- 
ful to you. ‘There are three new little rabbits 
in the hutch, so small and white that to my old 
eyes it looks as if three puffs.of swan’s-down had 
been blown into the box. | 

**T don’t think any thing ails me but old age; 
but somehow I have been feeling very sadly 
lately. My breath fails me at one stair instead 
of two, and I get a queer numbness about my 
right arm, so that it’s quite a weight to carry 
about. Mind what I say about not forgetting 
your learning. If the world is ever unkind to 
you as a woman, you mijy find it a comfort to 
have the mind of a man. When does Lord 
Orme mean to bring you home again? T\am in 
no haste to have you back if you are happy, but 
the house is very dull witNout you. I have lost 
my best spectacles, so excuse blots. . 

** Believe me, your affectionate futher, 
**GreorGE Moore.” 


Moore felt comforted when he had sealed and ' 


directed his letter; it seemed already to bring 
him a little nearer to Azalea. He looked at the 
address affectionately as he stuck the envelope 
in & prominent position over the mantle-piéce. 
Then he went to bed, feeling lighter at heart 
than he had done for many days past. When - 
he awoke the next morning the sun was high 
and the air alive with-the tril)-of birds. For an 
instant his eyes met the joy of the day with re- 
ciprocal brightness; then they suddenly became 
troubled by a dreadful anxiety. . 
What was it that weighed down his, arms to 
the bed? Why did he feel so strangely cold and 
oppressed? He essayed to move his hand, but 
found that a terrible helplessness had fallen on 
him. - God in heaven! was he never .to move 
hand or foot any more? . What was this death 
in life? and how near was death? He would 
fain have called for help, but his tongue trem- 
bled powerlegsly between his lips; life's activity, 
life’s freedom) of movement, life’s self-reliant vig- 
or, had all vanished in the hours which ordina- 
rily sustained and refreshed them. What-ghast- 
ly change was this that had come to him during 
the unsuspiciousness of sleep? ‘The birds, that 
last night folded their heads in their wings un- 
der the eaves, were making quick trembles of 
delight through the clear ether; the moving 


shadows of the cattle passed along the sun-: ° 


steeped meadow; the sheep baad in the fold, 
the dogs barked in the farm-yard; all the life 
that had animated yesterday was vibrating now 
—all but his; and on him had fallen a strange 
and awful restraint. 


“THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN,” 

AT least one feature of the treatment of the 
theme of our engraving on page 373 is strikingly 
pathetic. ‘That feature is the turning aside of 


_of the prodigal from the injured father, 
quickness to feel, the wish to receive and com- 


and the expression in his face. The utmost 
shame and contrition, recollections of.truest af- 


fection abused and betrayed, remorseful grati- . 


tude for the unupbraiding welcome which the | 


father has hastened to give, are expressed in the 
sidelong look of the returning prodigal. 


« 
THE WHARF-BOAT. 

Our illustration on page 376 shows a peculiar 
institution on our Western rivers, especially on 
the Ohio, where, owing to the rise and fall of the 
water, no stationary building upon the wharf . 
would suffice fdr the: purposes of steam -boat, 
freight, and express offices, and where, there-\ 
fore, a boat is made to. answer such purposes 
The boat is built two stories high, and is divided ~ 
into compartments for business purposes. Our 
illustration gives a very complete idea of one-of © 
these boats at Cincinnati, Ohio. — 


PILGRIMS ON THE PLAINS. 


THE engraving on page 377 represents a scene 
which will soon probably become a property of 
the past. It shows a pilgrim or emigrant train. 
‘The wagons are in corral, and the stock which 


has been let loose to graze at the hour of even- . 
This 


tide is just being driven in for the night. 
hour is occupied with the principal meal of the 
day. The party encamped then reposes for the 
night, to resume its journeyings at daybreak. 
The Pacific Railroad will soon furnish a more 
convenient style of pilgrimage. . 


VISITING-DAY AT SING SING.. 


Cw the days appointed for visitors at the Sing 
Sing Prison, in this State, the Warden's office 
becomes 2 scene of special interest. An instance 
of this is given in our illustration on page 550. . 
It must be remembered that the fathers and mo- 
thers, the brothers and sisters, of the convicts 
are not seldom themselvés respectable members 
of society. But they can not desert the exile: 
frém home and friends simply because he is 
fallen. ‘The sympathy which they feel destroys 
almost the sense of humiliation which is con- 
nected with the occasion of their visit, It is a 
movine spectacle which th one can witness with- 
out cmucion. 
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- JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

I~ a secluded vale on the eastern 
border of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
not far from the line of West Ames- 
bury, nesties an old brown farm- 
house. which has been made fa- 
mous by the New I:ngland 
‘*Snow-Bound.” this _ rural 
home GREENLEAF Wuit- 
Tier, one of the three leading 
American poets, was born in De- 
cember, 1808. His parents were 
of the Society of Friends, and 
young WHITTIER was strictly 
brought up in the tenets of that 
denomination. To-day the fol- 
lowers of GrorGe Fox have not 
a more consistent fellow-member, 
albeit large-minded and broad in 
his Christian sympathies, than the 
‘(Quaker poet.” “He belongs to 
that branch of the Friends denom- 
inated ** Orthodox.” 

The boy Wuittrer, passing his 
early years amidst the picturesque- 


“ness of his New England home, 


seams to have béen very deeply 
impressed by the scenes of nature 
around him, In his ‘** Barefoot 
Boy,” the **Last Walk in 
tumn, the lines on ‘* Burns,” and 


**Snow-Bound,”’ we have glimpses: | 


of his personal history so vivid that 
we can not doubt that he ‘‘ lives in 


_them his boyhood again.” 


Not a hundred yards from the 
doorway young Wuittier heard 


>the music of that clear brook that 


still’ goes dashing over its pebbly 
bed-to the sand-rimmed pickerel- 
pond, the whitest lilies 
blow.” The elms around the house 
were peopled with the homes of 
swinging orioles. ‘The woods where 
the boy wandered, the ferny dells, 


the hedges, and meadows, out of 
which came the odor of wild flow- 
-ers, *‘and clover bloom and sweet+ 
-brier smell,” all existed, as he tells 


us, for one whom, in that ‘* boy- 
hood’s time of June,” nature an- 
swered all he asked. He speaks 
most.charmingly of these glorious 
days when all the world seemed 
fashioned for him: 


**When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees. 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the dayand through the night, 


‘ Whispering at the garden wall, 


Talked with me from fall to fall. 

Mine, the sand-rimmed pickerel-pond, 
Mine, the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine, on bending orchard trees 
‘Apples of Hesperides 

His horizon was not, however, 

limited to the view from the door- 
yard of his home. 


tent, met the early gaze of WHITTIER. 
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New scenes, and of wide ex- 
To-day, 


if we climb the hill behind the old farm-house 


‘and look eastward, we shall see the broad blue | 


Atlantic rolling its waves along a picturesque 


‘ 
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it 
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tHE 


| shore, save where the silver Merrimac cleaves 

its way to the ocean between the white sands 
, of Salisbury and Plumb Island. ‘Turning to the 
northwest the hills of New Hampshire (the Not- 
_ tingham and Deerfield mountains) are near at 
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hand, while, on a clear day, the Grand Monad- 
nock, the azure peak of Kearsarge, and the dim 
outline of the Green Mountains, seem as if we 
were having glimpses of distant Alp-land. Liv- 
ing amidst such scenery, and having a mother 


if 
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ary, 
Smith’s Journal,” a story of 1678. 


_ 12, 1869, 


of poetic temperament, as is evi- 
dent from the description of her in 
‘* Snow-Bound,” we can easily see 
how a lad of ardent imagination 
could very early become ‘steeped 
in the sentiment of poesy. 

The round of common duties on 
his father’s farm was varied by the 
winter's school, by reading, and, 
as he grew apace, by two years at 
the ‘* Academy.” He read every 
thing he could lay his hands upon. 
The delight and avidity with which 
fe read his first copy of Burns 
(which poet, by-the-way, he re- 
sembles in his hearty independence 
and keen observance of nature) are 
beautifully depicted in a poem, oft 
repeated in the English and Amer- 
ican press, entitled, ‘*Burns: On 
Receiving a Sprig of Heather in 
Blossom.” 

At eighteen he taught the Com- 
mon School in West Amesbury. 
When he was twenty-one he be. 
came the editor of a journal in 
Boston, whose aim was protection 
to American industry. In 1830 
he went to Hartford, Conpecticut, 
and edited the New England Week- 
ly Review, which was once edited 
by the Connecticut poet, Joun G. 
C. Brainarp, for whose Re- 
mains” WHITTIER wrote the mem- 
oir in 1832. Wuuittrer’s imme- 
diate predecessor in the Hartford 
editorial chair was GrorcGe D. 
Prentice, of the Louisville Jour- 
nal. It is curious to note the fact 
that Bryant's earliest published 
poem (when Bryant was only 
thirteen) was a political composi- 
tion entitled ‘‘ The Embargo,” and 
that the poet henceforth eschewed 
politics, as such, in verse, but has 
been for more than thirty years a 
vigorous anti-tariff prose - writer, 
and a stanch defender of the rights 
of man; while WHITTIER’s earliest 
printed efforts were arguments in 
prose in behalf of a tariff, the ad- 
vocacy of which he has not ad- 
dressed himself to for many years, 
but in verse he has done vigorous 
political battle against social wrong, 
and in favor of the Republican par- 
ty, from the time it clearly stood 
on the platform of anti-slavery. 
His prose compositions have been 
more considerable.and more widely 
circulated than is generally sup- 
posed. In 1831 appeared his ‘‘ Le- 
gends of New England,” and after- 
ward that charming work, in the 
style of ‘‘ Lady Willpughby’s Di- 

” **TLeaves from Margaret 
In 1850 he 


published a volume of essays on Bunyan, Bax- 
TER, Ettwoop, ANDREW MARVELL, LEGGETT, 


and others, under the title of ‘‘ Old Portraits and © 


Modern Sketches.” 
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YORK—VISITING DAY.—SkertcHep sy Fox.—[See Pace 379.] 
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As early as 1836 he had published ‘‘ Mogg 
Megone,” a spirited poem of considerable length, 
in which he depicts the scenery of Maine, and 
paints the Indian, not in the false and romantic 
colors of CoorrerR, and some other writers both 
of prose and verse, but as the brute, wild red- 
man of the forest really is. ‘‘The Bridal of 
Pennecook” appeared at a later period, and con- 


tains some of WHITTIER’s most vivid descrip-. 


tions of nature. In 1836 he became the very 
active Secretary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and also edited the Pennsylvania Free- 
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THE NECESSITY OF THE PERIOD—‘‘ EIGHT-HOUR MEN.” 


“‘Now, therefore, I, ULyssEs 8. GRANT, President of the United States, do hereby direct that from and after this date no reduction shall be made in the wages paid by the. Government by the 
2 day to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics, on account of such reduction of the hours of labor’ TO EIGHT HOURS A DAY. 


, in Philadelphia. He fought, either in prose 


or verse, with zeal and courage, coupled with 
common-sense, for the slave, until no unpaid 
menial could be found on the broad surface of 
his country. 

In 1840, the old farm having been sold,*he 
took up his residence at Amesbury, in which 
large manufacturing town his influence for good 
has been felt in the promotion of education, 
agriculture, and social morality. He has repre- 
sented Amesbury several times in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, but other proposed civie hon- 


ors—as the unanimous nomination of his party 
for Congress—have always been promptly de- 
clined. For several years he was corresponding 
editor of the National Era, of Washington, the 
journal in which Mrs. Stowe’s ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” originally appeared. From 1842 up to 
the present date his muse has been prolific; and 
while he has written much to effect a temporary 
purpose, yet during these years he has produced 
much that will be an enduring monument to his 
‘name, as ‘* Maud Muller,” ‘‘the Last Walk in 
Autumn,” ‘*Snow-Bound,” and Among the 


THE NECESSITY OF THE PERIOD—“'TO MAKE BOTH ENDS MEET.” 


\\\' / 
/ 


Hills.” 
verse, on the subject, of slavery, are thas de- 
scribed by a most competent critic; Mr. Georcr 
S. Hriurarp, of Boston: “ Hig writings are 
characterized by earnestness of tone, high moral 
purpose, and energy of expression. 


his fervent appeals are the true utterances_of a 


braye and loving heart.’ 


A'man’s lasting fame may be predicated when, 
Jirst, he wins his way both to the popular heart 
and to the necessarily limited number of the cul- 


— - | 4 


His controversial writings, in prose and | 


His spirit F 
is that of a sincere and fearless reformer, and 
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tivated, despite his political opinions, which at 
the time may be odious; and, second, that he is 
able to secure the appreciation of foreign nations, 
who are uninfluenced by local prejudices pro or 
con, but only judge a man by his imtrinsic worth. 
This is strictly trae of Mr. Wurttter. ‘ While he 
was considered the abolition poet” (although 
never an enthusiast or a fanatic, but a consistent 
and sturdy hater of wrong), and was thus con- 
stantly under the political odium of the majority 
of the nation, yet he wrung from all of these op- 
ponents whose opinions were worth any thing 
the acknowledgment of his poetic ability, and 
previous to the rebellion the South, as well as the 
North, printed with zest long extracts from his 
peems. But since the whole nation has come to 
his stand-point no poet has had such a demand 
for his works, or has been more wafimly pressed 
te. the American heart. No extraneous or arti- 
ficia. means have been used to promote this de- 
maftd. 'While he is-a man of most retiring mod- 
esty, he has had no “‘ mutual admiration society” 
to trumpet his fame at home; neither has he by 
foreign tours (as he has never been from his na- 
tive land) made literary and social alliances with 


the learned and great of the Old World, and thus 


gained prestige across the ocean, Yet, to say 
nothing of:-the republication of his later writings 


in Great Britain, as early as 1840 a volume of © 
his poems was published in England, and in 1855 _ 


Rovut ence issued ‘a blue-and-gold London edi- 
tion 6f WuitTreR’s poems, illustrated by JOHN 
An illustrated ‘‘ Snow-Bound” was 
published in England one year before the Amer- 
ican illustrated edition, and the same faithful 
and poetic picture of New England life has re- 
cently been translated into French. One of his 
poems became classic in the French language 
more than thirty years ago.. M. G. de FELICE 
(the well-known ‘‘G. de F.” of the New York 
Ohserver) translated the ‘* Vaudois Teacher” of 
Wuittier; and this poem was incorporated, 
without name, by the learned and eloquent VINET 
in the Chrestomathie of French literature about 
1835. All that is in this collection has become 
classic in France. It was in 1849, while resid- 
ing at Geneva in Switzerland, that Rev. J. C. 
FLetcHer discovered that the ‘‘Colporteur Vau- 
dois” in Vixet’s great work and the ‘‘ Vaudois 
Teacher” of WuitTrEer’s earliest poems were the 
same; and he also found that this beautiful poem, 
showing how those primitive Christians, the Wal- 
denses, disseminated the truth, was as ‘‘ familiar 
as a household word” in all France and French 


‘Switzerland, and among the Waldenses in North- 


ern Italy. Since Italy became united and liberal 
the ** Vaudois Teacher,” in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Dante, is circulated from one end of 
the peninsula to the other. In Brazil not only 
have St. Pepro Luiz, Chevalier LisBoa, and 
other. Brazilian literati translated into the tongue 
of Dr Camoens elegant morceaur of WHITTIER, 
but the Emperor, Dom Pepro IL., has translated 
severai poems of the Bard of the Merrimac, one 
f which (the ** Cry of the Lost Soul’) that mon- 
arch sent an autograph copy to the author, One 
\of ‘‘ Maud Muller” has become a proverb, 
sas often quoted in the British Parliament 
ir own land. while *‘ Barbara Frietchie”’ 
i ** Lines on the Death of Joseph Sturge” 
thyll England as well as America. 

Some of his poems, which have obtained wide 
celebrity, depended for their inspiration on a very 
slight incident. For instance, the **‘ Red River 


Voyageur” (which the London Atheneum pro- 


nounced one of *‘ the simplest and most effective 
pieces written of late years in our language” ), 
was suggested to Mr. Wuittrer by the illustra- 
tion of the twin-steepled church of St. Boniface 
‘in an article on the ‘* Red River and Beyond” in 
Harper's Magazine ; and by the statement that 
when the weary Indian boatmen come within the 
sound of the bells of St. Boniface they forget fa- 


tigue, for they know -that they are near theirs 


home.” 
‘*Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north winds blow, 
And thus upon life’s Red River 
Our hearts as oarsmen row. 


And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow weary, 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 


Happy is he who heareth 

signal] of his release 

In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace, 


His subjects have a wide range, taking us 
amidst the scenes of the Uld World as well as 
the New; but they are for the most part of 
themes unmistakably American. He has been 
compared to ‘Cowrer, Burns, Worps- 
wortH: but while having many of the sterling 
qualities of the first two, his inspiration is often 


loftier and his Christianity always more fervent. 


than those of the bard of Rydal Mount. Mr. 
WHITTIER is an original observer; but he is also 
a great reader, and his library abounds with the 
choicest poetry of every land. Since the death 
of his mother and his sister ErtzaBeTH, with 
whom he lived in the sweetest and closest in- 
timacy, his poems are richer, deeper, and more 
spiritual. ‘*Snow-Bound,” the ‘*’T'wo Rabbis,” 
‘the Clearer Vision,” and ‘*‘ Among the Hills” 
have appeared since then; and while they are 
exceedingly attractive to the mere lover of beau- 
tifil poetry, the Christian is cheered by find- 
ine his most cherished and consoling belief and 


hopes incorporated in the highest uninspired 


form, 

in personal appearance Mr. WuitTTIER is a 
tall, spare man with piercing black eyes. His 
face indicates thought, inner conflict, and. phys- 
ical suffering. He has never enjoyed robust 
health; but to all who know him he is a very 


genial man, enjoying the good gifts of God, and 
| **singing because he must. sing.” 


Mr. Wuit- 
TIER is unmarried, 


| able as protecting instruments. 


GREEN GRASS. 


Becavse it is of such importance. in the econ- 
omy of .the earth’s surface grass is universally 
spread over the face of all countries, and in all 
climates where air-breathing animals exist. Its 
functions are extremely interesting, and certain- 
ly very remarkable. Grass acts first on inor- 
gunic matter held in solution in water, which its 
roots suck up at their extremities and combine 
with essential elements extracted from the at- 
mosphere. 
comes nourishing food for herbivorous animals. 
Without it they could not live at all. All their 
digestive apparatus is constructed with reference 
to appropriating food thus originally prepared in 
grass for their growth and health. Carnivorous 


soon as that has been animalized by being eaten, 
then they feed on the flesh of those that fed on 
ss. Lastly, man, being omnivorous, has the 
necessary mechanical organs for digesting either 
vegetable or animal food, separately or combined. 
Grass, therefore, begins the process of furnishing 
food for the cattle on the thousand hills; men 
eat the beef; and so all flesh is actually grass, 
according te the Bible. Destroy the grass, and 
the great magazine of universal food would fail, 
and all animal life would cease by starvation. 


~ 


ELEPHANTS. 


_ For ages mankind have been familiar with 
the general character of the elephant, the largest 
animal on the globe; but travelers and natural- 
ists are very frequently discovering new facts in 
regard to their habits, instincts, and sagacity, 
which give new interest to the character of that 
monster. It is now settled that there are several 
distinct species. ‘Those in equatorial Africa are 
vastly larger than the variety with which Eu- 
ropeans are mostly acquainted in the East Indies. 
The first have immensely. large pendulous ears, 
which when thrown back cover the whole of the 
shoulders, and thus serve an important purpose in 
fanning and keeping off annoying insects. The 
others have comparatively small ears, less service- 
The African 
elephant rarely has the two tusks of the same 
‘size or length. Ranging about in herds, they 
unite in actively uprooting. large trees for the 
sake of the tender leaves they know are only at 
the top. While some pry and lift with the right 
tusk under a resisting root, others push against 
the trunk and thus heave it over. ‘They are 
right handed, like all quadrupeds, as well as 
man. The right tusk, in consequence of being 
used most, is not only stouter and larger than 


misadventure in their foraging operations. For- 
merly, when large numbers of elephants were 
trained for war in the neighborhood of Culcutta, 
long rows of huge fellows having heavy iron 
chains thirty feet long fastened to a collar, at 
word of command would suddenly wind them 
round their trunks and at bidding throw them 
out horizontally with prodigious force, sweeping 
down whole platoons of soldiers at once when in 
close engagement. « 


Burnett’s STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
—LeEMON, VANILLA,,&c. ‘‘ Have been in the 
market for fifteen years, and are growing in fa- 
vor.”—AcKER, MERRALL, & ConpbitT, Grocers, 
Corner Chamber Street and West Broadway. 
‘*The best; sales increasing.” —G. G. YVELIN, 
Grocers’ Sundries, No. 206 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
‘*T believe they possess the superiority claimed for 
them,”—E. C. Hazarp, Grocers’ Sundries, 192 
Chambers Street, N.Y. ‘‘ They excel all others,” 
—Davip NicHotson, Grocer, St. Louis, Mo. 

For sale in every city in the Union. 


WHAT IS QUILLAYA SAPONARIA? 


Ir is a tree, the bark of a Chilian tree which 
yields, when macerated, a fragrant vegetable 
’ soap with cleaning and antiputrescent properties 
not possessed by any other vegetable production. 
This bark is a prominent constituent of the cele- 
brated Sozopont, the most popular dental prep- 
aration ever introduced into America.—[ Com. ] 


Poumpinc Water.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of ding this drudgery is by using 
Ericsson’s CaLtoric Pump; of late greatly im- 
proved and rendered noiseless, it is perfectly 
‘safe, does not get out of order, and is easily man- 
aged by any servant. For ten years past it has 
been in constant use in many of the finest houses 
on Murray Hill and at a large number of country 
seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and thus prov- 
ing its durability and efficiency. One always in 
operation at the office, 164 Duane St.—[ Com. ] 


—— 


So far as we know, Rockwoop, 839 Broad- 
way, has the most varied experience and the 
most extensive apparatus for landscape and me- 
chanical photography in the country. He is 

uently employed by the Harrers and by the 
Central Park Commissioners. — Scientific Amer- 
é 


To remove Moru Patcues, Frroxrrs, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Motu. anp Freokie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[{Com.] 


Dvspersta TaBLrrs cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 


Sour Stomach. age * Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 8. G. Wriurva, 571 Broadway. 


When thus combined the grass be-- 


animals could not feed on vegetable food, but as. 


the left, but often broken off at the point from 


FOR BOSTON 


NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 
NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
CAPT. BRAYTON, CAPT. SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER No. 28 NORTH RIVER 
(Poot of Murray Street), 

—AT 5 P.M.— 
DODWORTH'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
including brass, reed, and string bands, will be attach- 

ed to steamer on its passage. 


- Grand Promenade Concert 


EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT STEAMER. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., 
Managing Director. 
M. R. SIMONS, General Superintendent. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 


HERMAN TROST 


Nos. 48 and 60 Murray 8t., WN. Y. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 


TEA SETS, 
VASES, &e., &c., | 
PARIS BRONZES, 


‘PARIAN MARBLE STATUETTES, 


CRYSTAL TABLE GLASSWARE, 
BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, 
LAVA: ARTICLES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


PARIS, 
130 Faubourg St. Denis. 


A NEW 
JUBILEE NUMBER. 


The ProrortaL Journat for July, 
ready next week, begins a New Vol. Fall of Por- 
traits, Characters, Biographies; Physiognomy, with 
Signs of Character, and How to Read them, &c. Only 
$3 a year; $1 50 for halt a year. Sample Numbers, 30 
cents. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAIN PAINT. 


Six pints of Annihilator, for Catarrh or colds in the | 


head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength), sent, 
free of express Maree, on receipt of $5; or one gallon 
of Pain Paint (double stength) or $20. Small bottles 
sold at all Drug Stores. . L. WOLCOTT, Inventor 


and Sole Proprietor, 181 Chatham Square, New York. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern’ Music for Voice and Piano-forte: 


Cnroptn’s 50c. 
BARITONE Bass Sonas...... 50c. 
45 WALTZES......... 50c 
CompeLeTE OPERAS FOR PIANO, each......... 50c 


Mailed on receipt of price. CatTaLoaues FRer. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRINK PURE TEAS. 


The New York World and Professor Seeley report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Nos. 26, 28, 
and 30 Vesey Street, New York (Astor House Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE,’ Try their 
90c. AND $1 OOLONG, ¢1 OR $1.25 
JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON3 or send for 
price-list. FORM CLUBS, and thereby obtain 
your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
saving all intermediate profits. Agents appointed. 


NETTLE-RASH. 


' Pen Yan, N. Y., March 11, 1858. 
*Dr. Starrorp, —For eight 
years my wife had suffered al- | 
most daily with the Nettle- 
Rash—so the doctor called it. 
The three a of IRON 
AND SULPHUR POWDERS 
I sent for has cured her. She 
has had no itching for more 
than two months, Enclosed 
you will find $1 00 for another 
package for a friend similarly 
afflicted. If they do as well in 
this case, you can sell lots of ~ 
them in Yates County. Send 
by mail. 
ours respec y; 
Simon G. Evsrock. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 3 Packages, 
Powders, $250. Mailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


PHerwne FOUNTAIN, a newly invented arti- 
cle indispensable to every toilet. No lady or gen- 
tleman is elegantly and fashionably dressed without 
itsuse. Perfumes a room in one quarter of a minute. 
Sample and terms to the trade sent free on receipt of 
$1. Please state that you saw this in Ha "s Week- 
ly. Address PERFUMING FOUNTAIN MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Providence, R. I. 


END $1 for the 


LITTLE JEWEL SEWING MACHIN 


to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Warranted a Perfect Cure 
for all kinds of Lep- 
rosy, Sororura; 
Ruevm, and all Disrases or 


case of failure, I request all 
dealers to return the money 
and charge it back to me. 
No failures for over 10 years. 

H. D E, Chemist 


every where. Send for Circular 


THe Skin anv Bioop. In | 


| 


HABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have 


FLAGG'S EUROPE 


THREE SEASONS 
Treatin 
Cure; 


of Vine-Culture; Vine 
ine-Making and Wines, Red and White: 


just published : 


AN VINEYARDS. 
IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
and its 


Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 


J. Fraea. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS. | 
New Edition, ‘with the Anthor's 
“VANITY FAI 


own Illustrations. 


R, a Novel 


without a Hero,” is now ready, with the Author's 
n 


own Illustrations. 
Paper, Price FIFT 


One Volume, 8vo, 


Also, just ready, ‘‘ THE VIRGINIANS, a Tale 


of the Last Century, 


with Thackeray's own I/lustra- 


tions. Complete in One Vol., 8vo, Paper, with near- 
TY-FIV 


ty 150 Engravings. Price SEVEN 


E CENTS. 


Harrer & Broruers will issue immediatc- 


ly New Editions of 


trated by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


Thackeray's other Novels, Illus- 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


. HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. 


Dustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Pa- 


per, 35 cents, 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 


per, 35 cents. 


FOUL PLAY. §&vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
s@~ To be followed by Chas. Reade's other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLL 


OPE’S LAST NOVELS: 


PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 


Millais. 8yo, Pape 


r, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


_HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 
64 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Wirttam Smuitn, LL.D. With Maps and 


Woodcnts. Large 
with The Student's 


12mo, Cloth, $2 00. niforim 
New Testament History, a New 


Edition of which is just ready. 


ROBINSON'S FOR 
FOR HER SAKE. 
- Author of ‘‘Carry's 


HER SAKE. 
By Frepretick W. Rozrnson, 
Confession,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” 


** Christie's Faith,” *‘ No Man's Friend,” Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 


per, 75 cents. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES. 


THE WEDDING 
‘ COUNTRIES. By 


DAY IN ALL AGES AND 


Epwarp J. Woop, Author of 


“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times,” and ‘‘Giants and Dwarfs.” 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 25. 


DE MILLE’S DODGE CLUB. 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
Der Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WALLACE’S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 


Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 


tive of Travel, with 


A Narra- 
Studies of Man and Nature. By 


Atrrep Russet Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro," ‘*‘ Palm Trees of the 


Amazon,” &¢. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN, 


A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Raymond's Heroine.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES’S NOTES 


TES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATOR 


NO 
TICAL, ON THE 


ON THE PSALMS. 
Y, anp PRAC- 
BOOK OF PSALMS. By AL- 


BERT Barnes, Author of *‘ Notes on the New Testa- - 


ment,” ** Lectures o 
, &c. Complete 


n the Evidences of Christianity,” 
in Three Volumes. Vols. 1/7. and 


IIT, just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 


OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “‘ Sword and Gown,” 


** Brakespeare,” ‘‘ Sans 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT’S FISHING 


Merci,” Maurice Dering,” 


-BOOK. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Grxio 


C. Soorr. With 170 
$3 


Illustrations. Crown Syo, Cloth, 


GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON: and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the CocnTEss 
Guiccrotr. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Levrr, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
Barrington,” Maurice ‘*The Daltons,” 


**Charles O'Malley, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


" &c. With 


‘HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
. through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 


land, Tyrol, 
Great Britain and 


corrected eo to 1868. 
t 


Revised Ed 


ussla 


enmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
freland. ith a Railroad Map 
W. PEMBROKE Fetrinar. 


ion: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 


er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 
HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 


TORY OF ALASK 
now Ceded to the 
other parts of the 


A, formerly Russian America— 
United States—and in various 


North Pacific. FREDERIC 


Wuymerr. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo 


Cloth, $2 50, 


Harrre & Brorners will send any of the above 


booka 
by mail, postage 


, On receipt of the price. 


Sree, to any part of the United 


—AGENTS- 


ean Knittin 
simplest, cheapest, an 


Will 20,000 stitches pe 
nducements to Agents. Address AMBRI 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., ok St 


to sell the Ameri- 
me, Price $25. The 
i Machine ever in- 


Mac 
d best Knit 


$100 to $250 


Boston. $1 a Bottle. Sold 
Sree. { 


every where selling our Patent Everlasti 


Clothes Lines. Call at 
rard Wire Mills, 261 N 


f ing White Wire 
or write for particulars to,the Gi- 


orth Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 


lustrations. S8vo, 


| 
| 
= 
| 
HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK: or, Hand-Book of 
) ‘ Travel Talk. for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
“i and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. “fn-._ 
tended to “*Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetringr. Assisted 
} by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
| cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
I Cloth, $1 50. 
> 
0 | AW KNIT- 


Tone 12, 1849.) 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


: 
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HOME QUESTIONS 
For the Sickly and Debilitated. 


Is it worth while to endure penal torture after every 
meal, when indigestion can be immediately relieved 


and permanently cured by so agreeable a remedy as 


Hostetter's Stomach Bitters? 


Does it pay to be compelled by debility and languor 
to abandon active business, when brain, nerve, and 
muscle can be braced up, and the whole system re- 
stored to a healthy condition by a course of 

HOSTETTER'S BITTERS? 

Why approach the dinner-table daily with a posi- 
tive disgust for all that is savory and delicious, when 
a vigorous appetite for even the plainest fare is cre- 
ated by the use of 

HOSTETTER'S BITTERS? 

Is it wise to live in this bright world as if it were a 
dungeon, gloomy, discontented, and miserable, when 
the worst case of hypochondria can be cured in a 
week by such a pleasant and wholesome exhilarant as 

HOSTETTER'’'S BITTERS? 

Can it be possible that any person of bilious habit 
will run the risk of remittent fever or bilious colic, 
when he can tone and regulate the great secretive or- 


gan with 
HOSTETTER’S BITTERS? 
Is it not a species of moral insanity for any mer- 
chant, farmer, mechanic, or traveler to be without the 
best-known antidote to the effects of poisoned air 
and impure water— ee 
HOSTETTER'S BITTERS? 
Considering the harassing dhd depressing nature 
of the functional derangements to which woman is 
subject, is it not astonishing that any invalid of the 
feebler sex should hesitate to seek the certain relief 
afforded in such cases by the genial operation of 
HOSTETTER’'S BITTERS? | 
These are questions of deeper interest than any of 
the political dogmas of the day, and those whom they 
concern are invited to give them something more than 
a passing thought. el 


QUARTER OF A MILLION PIANISTS 


are indebted to Richardson’s New Method 
for their ability to play well. | 
This book continues to be the Standard Method of 
Piano Instruction throughout the country. Its Easy 
Lessons, Pleasing Exercises, and Charming Recrea- 
tions, have made it extremely popular, while its rare 
adaptation to all grades of advancement causes it to 
be not only valuable to a person during his early 
studies, but for a lifetime. Price $3 75. Sent post- 
po. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
ashington St., Boston; CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 


‘Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 


Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


TRY ,THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
If sounned, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
T GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 
Agents wanted every where. ‘Send for Circular. 
S. C. THOMPSON & CO. 
136 Federal Street, Boston, 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE; 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


y _ The Improved Aluminium 
} Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the enlogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 

Priok From $16 To $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 


Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, | 


No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


SAMPLE of PROFESSOR ROBB’'S MAGNETIC 
CURLIQUE sent FREE, It curls straight hair 
(without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing 
curls, ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, withSramp, 


Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, On10. 


O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at 
once and receive MAPLE LEAY for twelve 
months. It is the cheapest, the best; and the’ most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt ofa stamp. Address . 
O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassan St., N. Y. 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CQO.,. 


No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 
Great reduction in price. No.1, $35; No.2, $40; No.3, 
$45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as above. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS CREATE AN APPETITE 
and stimulate digestion, give new strength to the 


~~) whole system, recruit the mental energies, and make 


the despairing invalid a hale and healthy man. 


tectural Books and Ji ddress A. J. Bicx- 


_Q UILDERS, send for catalogue of all néw Archi- 
. ournals. A 


—-SELA 


& Co., Publ'rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Ill. 


articulars send two 3-cent stamps 
to AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 


$1 5 A DAY. ‘Samples Free dress, with 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthlessWatches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
-hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
aud only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 

enuine Watch of our mann- 

acture. We have recently 

reatly improved our Oroide 

n appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 

“COLLINS METAL,” 


retains its color till worn out, a 
are Patent Levers; those 


ness, style of finish, general ap 


Y.—We are manufacturin 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, 
latest and most Gegant styles, and fully equa 

TO CLUBS :— 


We positively employ no a 
watches for less than our publishe 
prices. Parties in New 
ine Collins Watches can only be had at our office in 


prices. 


express office. 


Removed from Nos. 37 & 39 Nassau St. ] 


fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. 
JEW all kinds of Jewelry ofehe Collins Me+al—Pins, Earr 
racelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 
ito gold in appexrance and wear. 
ere Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge 
nts (who would require a commission), as we can not 
Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
ork or elsewhere representin 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


HUNTING WATCHES, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


$20, 


OF THE 


COLLINS 
METAL 


(IMPROVED OROIDE). 


335 Broadway. 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
* This metal has all the oe and durability of Gold; can not be distin 
is — to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen's 

Full-Ji or Ladies an improved 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
arance, and for time, to a Gold one costin 


ished from it by the best B ; 
atches 
ment, better than a Lever for a email 

The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 
hains of every style, from $2 to $6. 


bly manufacture the 


themselves as our agents are swindles. e genu- 


ew York City. Customers are requested not to send 

money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 
ustomers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write p 

and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Office is 


No. 335 BROADWAY, corner Worth Street (Up Stairs), New York. 


ly the name, town, county, 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED for HARDING'S New Illuminated and 
Illustrated Editions of the LIFE OF CHRIST and 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 
are now read 
of the best-selling Subscr 
-  W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, 
Publisher of Harding’s Edition of the Holy Bible.. 


for Address for Catalogue 
ption Books published. 


ATENTS.—Munn & Co., Editors Scien=- 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. Address as above. 


GENTEEL BUSINESS for either sex. No 
previous knowledge of the same or capital re- 
uired: This is no advertising scheme, but comes 
om a reliable business firm. housands of dollars 

can, be made by address T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 


Wwe will you work for $1 50 a Day, when you can 
make $50 a week in our new business? Can be 
done in-door by either sex. We have 100 new arti- 
cles never before introduced, and wanted in every 
house. —— sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
WALT HOLT, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


Agents! Read This! 


WE, WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAG 


$10 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home Sauttie Sewrne MAcutne. 
It makes the Lock STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDEs, has 


the under-feed, andis equalin — respect to any Sew- | 


ing Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 
5 years. Send for circular. Address Jounson, CLARK, 
& Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$3000 Salary, { U.S. PIANO CO.)N. Y. 


YSTER Y.-—Spririt Puoroerapns sent for 25 cts. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty Street, N.Y. 


REISSUE OF —THACKERAY’S NOVELS 
i By HARPER & BROTHERS, 
With Thackeray’s Own Ilustrations. 


GINIANS. 


School-Room, Miss Crawley’s A ffectionate Relatives, 
Lieutenant Osborne and his Ardent Love-Letters, 


« 


Mr. Osborne's Welcome to Amelia, An Elephant for 
Sale, Mr. Sedley at the Coffec-House, Miss Swartz 
Rehearsing for the Drawing-Room, A Family-Party 
at Brighton, Mrs. Osborne’s Carriage Stopping the 
Way, Mrs. O’Dowd at the Flower Market, Venus 
Preparing the Armor of Mars, Major Sugarplums, 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have just ready New Editions of VANITY FAIR and VIR- 


VANITY FAIR. 


By WM. M. THACKERAY. Complete in One Vol., 8vo, Paper. * 
Price FIFTY CENTS. 


With the following Illustrations by the Author: 


Rebecca's Farewell, Mr. Joseph Entangled, Mr. Jo- 
seph in a State of Excitement, Rebecca makes Ac- 
quaintance with a Live Baronet, Miss Sharp in her 


Discovered in the Fact, Sir Pitt’s Last Stage, The 
Arrival at Queen’s Crawley, Glorvina Tries her Fas- 
cinations on the Major, Becky in Lombard Street, 
Georgy Goes to Church Genteelly, The Triumph of 
Clytemnestra, Colonel Crawley is Wanted, Sir Pitt's 
Study-Chair, Mr. Jos’s Hookahbadar, A Meeting, 
Jos Performs a Polonaise, The Letter before Water- 
loo, Virtue Rewarded—a Booth in Vanity Fair, 
Becky's “2 % Appearance in the Character of Cly- 
temnestra. 4 


while ye may, A Ministering Angel, 


son, Gumbo astonishes the Servants’ Hall, Gather 


arewell, The Dictionary-Maker, The Rul- 
ing Passion, Preaching and Practice, A Lay Sermon, 
A Vice-Queen, A Rencontre in Fleet Street, Bad 
News from Tunbridge, A Fainting Fit, Harry is Pre- 
sented to a Great Personage, A Pair of Old Acquaint- 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


"By WM. M. THACKERAY. Complete in One Vol., with nearly 150 Engrav- 
ings. 8ve, Paper. Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The following are among the Illustrations by the Author: ~ | 


- A’Welcome to Old England, The Family Pew, The Tu- 
uble, A Step-Father in Prospect, George's 


ances, An Apparition, ‘Whose Voice is that?” A 
Prisoner, A Presentation to Madam Esmond, A 
Young Reprobate, George made Much of, Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth, George’s Friends, Bon Jour, mon 
Ami, Hetty’s Misgivings, A Run for the Boats, Be- 
hind Montague House, Mr. Will is Presented to his 
-Sister-in-Law, Master Miles Warrington, A Great 
Lady, The Patron, Miles’s Whistle, Flat Rebellion, 
Warrington Manor, Arbitrium Popularis Aure, A 
Rehearsal, Sir George, my Lady, and their Master. 


ingly low prices. ‘a 
> 


To be followed immediately by New Editions of the Author’s other Novels, at correspond- 


. Ad 
stamp, RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me.. . 


ga Harper & Broruers till send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
. | States, on receipt of the price. ‘ 
g 


ings, Sleeve-But- | 


The works | 


NER & CO., Marshall, Mich. | 


Mrs. Rawdon's Departure from Paris, The Ribbons | 


FINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Lapres’ Watours, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. Lepine Movement, Gold Bal- 


ance, $32. FINE SILVER 


Gents’ Huntine-Casz Warones, Lever Movement, 


First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 
graved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Secon 
Sitver Honrine $19. 
| AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Hontine-Case Wartcuss, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
— Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of eve 
be aid f er they have been received and exan- 
ined. y Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if net giving perfect satisfaction. Full 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 


should have them. For eale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1801 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


1 OQ PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
sent, for 2 cts. Send for Circulars. 
Address . SEYMOUR, Hottanp, New York. 


PpAReearee’s GUIDE, to mix Drinks. Send 20 
cents to Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Publish the following Works: 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Sea- 
sons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Cul- 
; Vine Disease and its Cure: Wine-Making and 
Red and White: Wine-Drinking as affecting 
Morals. By J. Fraee. 12mo, 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. Fishing in American 
Waters. By Genio C. Scoty. With 170 Lilustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 6v. 


‘MEAD’S GRAPE CULTURE. “An Elementary Treat- 
; lise on American Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
Peter B. Meav. Profusely Lilustrated. Svo, 

Cloth, $3 00. 


THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi-: 
les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits 
lowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brie 

Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their averave 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By ALexan- 
per Watson. Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
A Series of te sree for Execution in the 
United States. By Catvertr Vaux, Architect (late 
Downie & Vaux). New Edition Revised and En- 
larged. Illustrated by nearly 500 Engravings. SvY, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principles of Construction. By J. 
G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Illustrated Nat- 
ural rpg With about 140 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Original De- 
signs made by F. W. Key! and E. A. Smith; onder 
the Author’s Superintendence. Svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $4.50. 


Harrer & Brotuenrs will send any of the dbove 
works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harrer’s Bazar, 


Harprr’s Macazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 


equally low, sent by Express, to 
or 


Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any. 


two for $7 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar willbe supplied gratis for everi; Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remitiance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States ie for the 
24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semij-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24cents additional for the Macazting, or 20 cents for 
the WekkLy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postag > 

Subscribers to the’ Magazine, Wrekry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 

‘ their subscription éxpires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription cloves. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. ) 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 

criptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current’ Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxr.y commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 


that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num-_ 


ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
‘payable to the order of Harprr & Brotiirxs is prefer- 
ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to. 


the sender. 


In ordering the Macazinz, the Werexty, or the . 


Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms FoR APVFRTISING IN Harper’s. 


Harper’s Macazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, © 


$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekily.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ingertfon. 
Harpers Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display 
$1 25 pe: Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


> 


| Lj 
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| 
A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 
Harper's Macazineg, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
One Year...... 4 00 
| 3 | 
| 
ee A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. | : 
| 
| 
| 


